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ABSTRACT 



This 1945 National Education Association yearbook 



focuses attention on the post-World War II problems of rural schools 
and encourages national, state, and local leaders to lay plans for 
strengthening rural education programs. The articles examine social 
and economic problems faced by rural Americans, the implications of 
these problems for rural schools, and some practical steps for 
improvement. Part 1 of the document presents goals for rural America, 
concerning rural work, living standards and services, and rural-urban 
relationships. Part 2 presents basic economic and social data, 
identifies major problems affecting rural education, and discusses 
establishment of standards for rural education and other services. 
Considering farm size, efficiency, and crop types a.s factors, 
agriculture can be made to earn a living for rural families. 
Education's role lies in placing the right farmer on the right farm. 
Other factors affecting rural education include rural iiicomes, 
taxation, and population trends. Part 3 discusses specific problems 
faced by rural schools, including curriculum, teacher recruitment, 
funding r crganization, and administration. The goals of rural 
education involve guidance programs, health care, and vocational 
education. Standards of teacher competency should be understood as 
part of rural efforts to attract and hold good teachers. School 
administration needs should be assessed in the context of community 
size, school attendance, and system organization. Rural education 
also implies certain needs for student transportation, buildings and 
equipment^ and community education activities. Federal and state 
funding is important as a means of equalizing educational 
opportunities for all rural students. (TES) 
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Foreword 

THE WAR has revealed both strength and weakness in our rural schools. 
Problems in rural education have been brought to the limelight and 
others will no doubt appear with the return of peace. The question is what 
can be done to solve thcm, 

This is the second yearbook sponsored by the Commission on Rural 
Education and the War, the first being Rural Schools and the War which 
was designed to assist in carrying on the wartime duties of the school with- 
out sacrificing the basic values and principles of sound education. The 
purpose of this yearbook is to fcxrus attention on the postwar problems of 
rural schools with the idea that l(Kal, state, and national leaders should 
now lay plans for the strengthening of the entire rural school structure and 
progi'am when peace returns. 

It is hoped that this publication will be used by thousands of discussion 
groups rhruout the nation as a basis for considering the fundamental social 
and economic problems of rural people, the implications of these problems 
for the programs of rural schools, and the practical steps necessary for the 
improvement of rural education. It is the l>clicf of the Cx^mmission that 
progress will take place in direct prof>ortion to the attention the rural people 
give to their own educational problems. 

In Part I the desirable goals for living in rural America arc presented. 
These goals have to do with standards and services necessary to desirable 
family and community living, with the earning of a livelihcxxi, and with 
interrelationships of rural and urban communities. 

In Part II the basic dat i pertaining to the major social and economic 
problems of rural {>eople are piesented with special emphasis on their 
significance to the condua of educational programs in rural areas. 

In Pan HI the major problems of schools in rural areas are presented, 
problems of the curriculum, the teaching staff, organization and adminis- 
tration, and finance. It is especially important that Parts I and II should 
be read as background material for the ideas presented in. Part III, 

The Department of Rural Education is grateful to the Commission on 
Education and the War for planning and sfX)nsoring this yearbook, and 
especially to Julian E, Butterworth for so ably editing it with great skill 
and energy and with complete dcvc>tion to the cause of rural education. 

Howard A, Dawson 
Director of Rural Service 
National Education Association 

January 
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Let's Talk About 

Rural Schools for To7?iorrov' 

This yearbook was written to be of help to groups 
that wish to discuss rural schools and how to make them 
better. 

Here arc some suggestions for getting somewhere in 
ncighborho<xl or community discussion: 

As sponfor of a discussion group. Send a copy of this 
yearbook to members beforehand well in advance of the 
meeting. Select one of the neighbors to serve as leader. 
Invite representative community members to participate. 
Make everybody comfortable. Place chairs in a circle. 
Intri)duce evcrylxKly. 

As a member of the group. Enter into the discussion 
freely. Tell what you know and think. Speak briefly and 
to the pi>int. Listen well. Seek the truth. Don't be ruleil 
by your prejudices. Stay on the subject. Everybody stay 
seated. 

As the leader of a discussion. Study the yearbook in 
advance. Ask others to study special parts. Prepare timely 
questions that arc of greatest Icxral interest. On every 
question get local experience and judgment into the o{:>en 
first. Use material from the yearbook whenever it is 
helpful. 

Usually put questions to all or part of the group. Try 
to get everybody to participate. Sum up the discussion 
now jiid then. Stay on the subject. 

If you need an<xher session to finish the discussion, 
plan one. 

Plan for action. 

Adapted from a discussion guide issued by the Extension 
Service, United States Department of Agriculture. 
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PART I 



For What Kind of Rural Living 
Should We Strive? 

What kind of homes should rural people have? What 
modern conveniences are desirable? Wh.'^t services and 
social activities are neces'-ary and desirable for rural 
people? What alx)Ut medical and health services? Rec- 
reational and s(Kial activities? Library facilities? Cx>m' 
munity and home bcautification? How can rural people 
obtain larger incomes? What common interest do coun- 
try and city people have? What do the answers (o these 
questions have to do with the programs of the schools? 

Ideas to help answer these and similar questions are 
presented in Part I. The ideals and goals for which we 
strive determine in a large measure what kind of schools 
we want and will have. 

Remember that Part I and Part II of this ye.irlxx>k 
give essential background material for Part 111 that deals 
with specific educational problems. 
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Chapter i 



Goals for Rural Living in America 
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AS Tins IS written, the end oi the Kuropean war serins not far away. 
^ What is ahead for rural America? What scxial and economic protv 
lems will this postwar period pose for us? What may education do to assist 
•,n the solution of those problems? 

War is a devastating experience, but frequently it has also l>een a 
challenging one. War tends to reveal the weaknesses as well as the strengths 
in the national life; it makes us aware of new problems and suggests new 
opportunities. In a democracy such as ours, devoted on the whole, as wc 
believe, to promoting the welfare of the common man, we naturally give 
attention to the limitations and the opportunities made evident by war 
and seek ways and means of providing mc^re of the gooil life for everyone. 
As a result, wars are often followed by what is, in eiTecr, a renaissance in 
public education. 

In the United States where resources are practically unlimited as com- 
pared with those of most nations, war debts have been a challenge to the 
national effort rather than a deterring influence. While this present war 
has made unparalleled demands upon our national wealth, there is hope 
that once again we can proceed in our search for conditions that make 
for a more s;uisfying type of living. This yearlxK>k assumes that such a 
trend will take place, undertakes to outline some of the major problems 
that appear likely to arise in the rural areas, and attempts to stimulate 
discussion regarding the nature of the educational program thai will be 
most helpful. 

If our hof>es are not realized and if the vast nation.d debt becomes a 
drag on our program of social improvement, then, more than ever, it will 
be necessary for us to reevaluate the educational program in order to 
secure maximum results with the funds available. This is likely to be even 
more necessary in the rural than in the urban areas, 

Educarionallv, rural America has been backward as compared with the 
nonrural areas. This statement is made despite the fact that in certain rural 
communities programs may be found that compare favorably with those 
in the smaller cities of the same state or that are even superior to those 
in certain urban communities of other states. Whether we think in terms 
of the length of the sch<x^l term, of the breadth of the curriciil'jm, of the 
percentage of piipils completine hieh school of the qualifications of the 
teacher, or of the adequacy of the building, the rural arejs ar'% in general. 





inferior. These facts are so well known that we have come to accept them 
almost as a matter of course. It is evident that such complacency must end 
if we are to develop a democracy that really functions- 
One cannot plan constructively in regard to (x>stwar problems—in fact, 
one may not even be able to sense these problems — unless he h:^s some 
reasonably definite goals that he believes should l>e sought. While most 
of u% probably agree in a general way on the kind of ruri?l life we want in 
America, there is an advamagc in stating our objectives as definitely as 
possible- 

What are the major goals with which we should be concerned as we 
undertake to plan a more effective type of education? 

IMPRO\'^ FAMUA AND COMMI^NITY LIVtnG 

Of the many elements involved in this search for a more satisfying type 
of life, the following may be mentional: 

Household conueniences — Reducing the drudgery in rural living, espe- 
cially on the farm. The following data from the 1940 census show how 
far standards in rural homes fall below tltose of the cities: 



TABLE 1. Comportson of Facititief^ Rural and Urbon 





Fact iff its 


Urban 


nenfarm 


Rural 

jatm 




Running w^ter in home 




55 9% 


17 


r. 


Toilet (acilitie* ifl home 


%}.o 




111 


V 


Bath tub or shower 










Exclvisi\T use 


77 ^ 


40 8 


n 8 




Shared use 


7-3 


J -9 


.X 


4- 


Lighting u I pmen I '--electric 




77 S 




5 


Refrigeration — electric 


56 0 


^8 7 


M-9 


6. 


Radio 


9i 9 


79 0 





Little imagination is required to enable one to understiind why, when 
conditions art' as }KK)r as indicated by the facts al:H)ve, women would 
often prefer to live elsewhere lap the country if opjX)rtunity for earning 
a living could be provided, and why men would like xo relieve their wives 
of the drudgery involved. 

Health services — More adequate medii:al service coiistitutes one of the 
most important means of bringing at>out improvement in family and com- 
munity living. In 1Q28 there were only seventy-eight physicians per i(X),tvxi 
population in places under ^ckk) jx)pulation as cornpared with 126 for the 
country as a whole. Furthermore, there had be«"n a decline in the number 



of physicians in rural areas during the period J906 to 1909. The distribu- 
tion among states is anything but uniform. In 1936, altho New York State 
had one physician to each 557 persons, South Carolina had only one to 
each 1454 persons, and Alabama one to each 1423 persons. 

Service thru public health officials is improving but is as yet insufficient. 
The movement toward full-time public health officers in charge of county- 
wide programs begun in 191 1 had expanded until, in 1942, 1828 of the 
3073 counties had full-time public health service either thru single county 
units, local districts, or state district units. However, in 1937, 941 counties 
(30,6 percent) still had no registered hospitals. Of these counties, 60 percent 
lay wholly within a thirty-mile radius of hospitals in adjoining territory. 
This still lea'vs 368 counties, only parts of which are within thirty miles 
of existing hospitals, and thirteen counties, no parts of which are within 
thirty miles of a registered hospital. With the increase in specialization in 
medical service, clinics and laboratories become important adjuncts to an 
effective medical program. The number of these is quite inadequate. 

Recreation and social activities—RmzX people have had their peculiar 
forms of recreation and sociability— the Sunday ■'-hool picnic, the sjiclling 
match, the Sunday dinner with friends and relatives, the Fourth of July 
celebration. New conditions have causes these to disappear or have changed 
their nature. Instead, the radio and the automobile have brought within 
practicable distance the consolidated school with its increasing numlx-r of 
school-community activities, the moving picture in the county .scat, the ball 
pmes, and even the art gallery, the historical museum, and the library 
in the more distant city. 

But only here and there does a rural community envision a recreational 
pmgram within its own sphere of influence and then proceed to implcmciu 
that vision. One community that has done this is Warsaw, New York, a 
village of 4000 in the west-central part li the state. This village has taken 
over the old fail grounds, and has provided^ tennis courts, a swimming 
{xx>l and bathhouse, Boy Scout and Girl Scout cabins, a wading pt)ol, 
picnic grounds with fireplaces and tables, picnic pavilion, football field! 
track, horseshoe courts, hard- and soft-ball diamonds, basketball court, and 
archery course. Funds have come from the PWA, from bequests, and 
from public taxes. In contrast to the Warsaw program, promoted thru 
village officials, St. I^uis County, Minnesota, has developed a recreational 
program around and thru the sch(X)Is. Its program includes adult educa- 
tion, athletics dramatics, music, arts and crafts, and many forms of social 



recreation. 



^ Infi)riTUtion fr<Mn Lewis H. Bishop, vilhi^c clrrk. Wa/sjw, N, i. 
^Hjclrc, George. The AdmtnistraUon of PuhUc R^crcatwn. New York: Macfnillan 
1940. p. I o8- 1 7. 

[14] 



Ubrary faciUMs-Thc provision of libraries to satisfy the readmg 
hunger of a more and more literate people is still far from satisfactory, la 
IG4I, S7 percent of such persons did not have ready access to a library. 
Over 20 percent of the counties of the United States had no libraries within 
their boundaries, the condition being especially bad in the South. In meet- 
ing this situation, tt.c public school appears to he a hopeful means ot 
supplementing the tr.weling library. Especially is this true in schools of 
the consolidated type where town and country are learnmg to work ttv 
gethcr on the educational phase of a higher standard of living. 

Aesthetic appreciation and standards-AhWily to appreciate beauty is 
coming to be recognized as an important factor in a satisfying type ot 
rural life. Where the beauty of growing fields, of flowers and trees^ ot 
birds and animals, of rolling hills atid winding streams have failed to 
arouse more than a sensuous appreciation of these beauties of nature, educa- 
tion is exerting an influence. The nature study movement in the public 
schools is gaining, and with each new generation of pupds there is an 
increased knowledge that makes for appreciation based upon under- 

AnTppreciation of the fine arts .s growing. Frequently, rural comniuni- 
ties have been given an opportunity to see copies of the works of the 
masters thru their utilization in the decoration of classr(H>ms, and thru 
school and community art exhibits. Rural music and rural drama have 
always been important. A tendency to develop the creative powers in art 
is showing itself in the rural areas. For example, at least two universities-- 
the University of Wisconsin in 194" ^"d Cornell University in iQ42-have 
held art e -h.bits during their farm and home weeks, in which farm men 
and women have exhibited their works. Anyone who has s^n those 
exhibits will admit that there is more than a little talent that should be 
encouraged. Tliis the school should do. 

There are still many unattractive farm homes as there are many un- 
attractive citv homes. The homemaking program in consolidate.! and 
village schools is providing the young women of tomorrow w,th new 
St mdards of good taste as well as comfort in the rural home. Likewise, the 
Home Bureau is one of several agencies exerting a similar influ.-nre up..n 
the older women. More lackifig than aesthetic standards is the mcomc 
by which these standards may be attained. 

A LARC.W SHARE Of THE NATIONAI, INCOME 1 OR RUKAl. PEOPLE 

A iKttcr type of education or other higher standard of living rannot 1^ 
achieved umil there is an increase in the income of those hv.ng in rural 
ueas That the cash income oi rural people is. on the average, less than 
that of urban people, is common knowledge. Tlic problem in .esjKct to 
income and educational resfH.nsib.Hty has sometimes been summarized 
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in words similar to those used by Chew: "Farm people are rcsponMblc for 
the care and education of some 31 percent of the nation's children; yet 
farm income is only 9 percent of the national income,"^ Even when 
we take into account the addition to income represented by produce grown 
and consumed on the farm, by the difference in cost of living between 
rural and urban communities, and similar factors, as pointed out in 
Chapter 4, it is clear that the rural areas are at a disadvantage, 

What may be done to improve this condition? Five modes of approach 
may be mentioned here: 

Government action — The whole citizen group, thru government, may 
undertake to control and direct economic forces so that the farmer is placed 
in a more favorable economic situation. However, ti.^^c forces are complex 
and no one seems to have discovered just how they will oj^erate under a 
given set of circumstances. An illuminating analysis of the development 
of agricultural {>olicy since the First World War has been made by Chester 
Davis,"* Undoubtedly as we and other nations experiment with these and 
similar fX)licies, and especially as we carry on significant research, we shall 
be able 10 make use of government as a means of achieving more nearly 
what we wish it to achieve. But even under the most fortunate of policies, 
few of us would like to see the major pari of this rcsfX)nsibility shifted io 
government. As individuals and as groups, we should strive to influence 
:he situation. 

Individual efficiency- -The individual farmer can undoubtedly add to 
his ircome by more intelligent planning in both production and distribu- 
tion. In Chapter 3, Stanley W. Warren outlines the major factors that assist 
in making agriculture pay. 

Cooperative.< — Thru ccK)jK"raf ion individuals may establish agencies for 
s<'lling their products and for purchasing the necessities of living so as to 
increase their income or to make what they have go farther, 

uidccjuaie financing of education — Sometimes sources of taxation can 
[)e modified to increase funds available for education. Commonly, the 
various states distribute funds to help the various communities maintain 
a minimum educational program. Thru certain activities such as vocational 
education and agricultural and home economics extension work, the fed- 
eral government has undertaken to overcome partially the lack of .idequate 
wealth in the rural areas, Pro[:x>s*ils looking toward assistance from the 
federal government in maintaining a minimum educational program thru- 

•'' Chew, Artluji P. "Hu- Cjfv Mjn's Stake in the Land." Varmns in a Changing WorU. 
YcaflxK»k of A^^rRuhurc, T^-^^^. l-^- S. IV[urtmcnt of Aj^rjculfurc, Washtnj^a^n. D, C' : Sii^vr- 
tntcntlcnt of DcKumcnts, (jovcrnmcnt Priming Oflkr, tg^o. p. 372. 

* Davis. ChfstcT C. " rhf Dcvflofimcnr of Ajcncul rural Polity Since the Knd of fhc World 
War," TurmfTi in a Chan^jn^ World. Yc;ifhrH>k of A^jrictjlturc, 1940. IJ. 5. Dcparfmcnf of 
Agrikulfufp. Washington, D. C: Supcnru'ndtfnt of Dtx-iimcrsts. Govfrnmrnf Pfintinc Offuc, 
1040 fi n)-; ^i6. 



out the nation have been proposed fiom time to time since the last war, 
and undoubtedly increased attention will be given to rhosc proposals in 
the years ahead. (See Chapter 12,) 

Vital programs of education — An effective program of education may 
influence all these policies in a really vital way. As the young person is 
given X broader eduction, his insight into economic law may grow and 
he may develop such understanding as will enable him to influence gov- 
ernmental fx>licy more intelligently. ITiru various types of special prepara- 
tion he may l>ecomc more proficient v^Kationally, may learn how to 
conserve both physical and human resources to greater advantage, may 
use his income more wisely to achieve the ends that he has established as 
the result of a careful evaluation of his needs and those of his family. 
Seldom has the school in rural areas met its res^x>nsibilities in these res{>ects 
as completely as it should. Far-reaching reforms in public education in the 
rural areas are involved, but little progress can be made until rural citi/ens 
take an active interest in the whole program. 

CtXM'EHATION Wmi URBAN PEA)rLlr: 

We may usefully segregate the problems of rural and city pojple for 
the pur}xw o£ studying them. We must not forget, however, thai all 
iVmericiins are interested in i\v: s*nnc general objectives. C^)nf!icts iK'tween 
rural and urban groupvs arc lound to arise, but the solution of the issues 
will be more readily found if each group considers the stake of the other, 
and the ways in which the two may deal with mailers of common concern. 

It is obvious that the city man has a vital concern in the ability of the 
rural areas to provide adequate food at a reasonable price. It is equally 
obvious that the rural citizen is concerned that the city fxrrson have work 
at a sufliciently high income to permit him u> purchase the maximum 
amount of the prcxkicts of the farm. An authority in this field'' has recently 
given sorie figures that show the degree of interdependence of rural and 
urban groups: In 1929 the farms furnished 40 percent <^f the raw materials 
used by our factories and gave employment to percent of our factory 
workers; railroads received 22 percent of freight revenue from the trans 
{X>rtation of farm products: percent c^f the cjsh income from farm 
products was derived from consumers in the domestic market: typical 
wage earners speiit to 40 percent of their actual income for fcK»d am] 
10 {Krcent more (or clotiiiia^; farmers g(H 40 10 50 fx-rcent of the average 
dollar spent for f(K)d in rcl.^'l markets; and urban workers probably re 
ceived about (%) [>ercent ot what farmers spent for industrial products and 
services. 

HcJn, Knit*' H, " Vhe F»ui^icr's Sfjkc in (jrr;Ucr Indttslfu! Prcnhictinn " Vartyicr^ tn ,i 
Chiin^tng Worlii. Yr.ifUH>k of Aj^ruulturc. 1^40. I'. S. Dcpurffn^nt of Agrtt uifiifc. W 



These economic interrelaticmships should make clear that the city man, 
quite apart frotn Humanitarian motives, will be concerned with general 
policies that afTect the welfare of rural people. He is concerned that condi- 
tions be satisfactiH-y with regard to health and housing, that there be a 
sound policy of conservation thru control cA soil erosion, floods, and the 
like. He is concerned that there be no undue tax delinquency in the rural 
a/cas. He is concerned that there be adequate space for parks and other 
recreational facilities, and for the conservation of wild life. Both groups 
should be solicitous in seeing to it that there be an educational program in 
city and country that will prepare young pec^ile, ncH only for their particu- 
lar environments, but for a more intelligent participation in policies affect- 
ing the national welfare. In brief, full, complete living demands that there 
be op}x?rtunity to experience the best in bixh city and country. Few city 
or country schools have dealt seriously with this problem. 

TRENDS TOWARD A MORE FUNCTlOr^AL EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 

The schools have tended to stress the teaching of subjects — reading, 
writing, mathematics, history, and the like. T<xlay the emphasis is shifting; 
we think of subjects as means, not ends. Believing that the principal pur- 
pose of the school is to develop the abilities o( the individual, not merely 
to give him information, we seek to utilize all kinds of significant matcrials. 
The traditional sch<H>l subjects are, of course, imfx>rtant in developing 
abilities, but they represent only one means that may be utilized. 

Naturally we stress the development of those abilities that will enable 
children and young people to meet satisfactorily the major responsibilities 
of life. Because these responsibilities are changing, we cannot be content 
with teaching the traditional subjects only. As new needs arise, the schools 
must find new instructional materials for meeting them. Hence, in order 
to deal with the typ^s of problems outlined in this yearbook, it will be 
necessary for the scho%)l to offer more and better vcxational education, 
health instruction, guidance, consumer education, and the like. 

An effective piirfX)sc is the first step in learning. The m;ijor problems 
of developing a pur[>oseful attitude on the part of the pupils are outlined 
in Chapter 6. 

In its efforts to be functional a school will seize every practicable oppor- 
tunity to assist the cojnmunity in dealing v/ith its problems. Hie farmer 
needs s[x-cific instruction in caring for his iruit trees; the housewife needs 
to learn how to decorate her home; or persons in the community wish to 
become informed as to the nature of the social and economic problems 
which they face. The school undertakes to meet such needs thtu a pro- 
gram of aduh education. If a farmer wishes to know how to rcfnur his 
machinery, the schcx)! makes its shop available to him and gives him such 
assistance as it c:ui. If the comniutiity needs a recreational program, the 



school may apprc^atcly assume pan of the rcsjXMisibility for planning 
and developing such a program. Medical inspections show that children 
have deficient eyesight and cardiac lesions, or that they are anemic. The 
modem school undertakes to discover these physical difficulties, tries to 
provide a follow-up program to remedy them, frequently provides clinical 
facilities, and gives instruaion in health principles and practices. If the 
community lacks a library, the modern school tends to cooperate with the 
community in organizing a library that may serve the needs of all. Boards 
of «*ducation are more and more making their buildings available for com- 
munity activities such as these: forums, dramatic productions, recreation 
for men and women, programs of Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts, community 
fairs of various kinds^ 

These arc merely samples of the concc{>ts that underlie the program of 
the modern school. Much progress needs to be made in rural areas before 
the school program that does all that it should and can do for its corimunity 
will be developed. We cannot ho}>c to find the solution to many of the 
problems outlined in this ycarlxKik until the school enlarges its functions 
and expands its facilities. It is hoped, therefore, that the yearbcx)k will 
make such suggestions as will stimulate rural {>eoplc thruout the United 
States to seek a constantly improved type of educational program. 

It is obvious that the school, even with a broadly conceivetl and effec- 
tively implemented program, cannot find solutions to all problems of the 
type here outlined. As a supplement to the schcx^l, and often in cooperation 
wnth it, various organizations and agencies within the community may 
help in dealing with the problems of rural life: the (Grange, the Home 
Bureau, the Farm Bureau, and the like; governmental agencies such as 
the health and welfare services; newspapers, radios, forums; in fact, inl 
activities and agencies tuat stimulate {>eople to think have th Mr pl.icc in 
bringing about the improvement that we all desire. 

SOCIAL >ND ECONOMIC BACK<;R01IXI>S OF RURAL Fi>lK:ATION 

In brief, to be efTective, education must grow out of the life of the {Koplc 
it serves: their vocational experiences; their economic problems and [yoW- 
cies; the nature and effectiveness of their community organizations; their 
problems of health, welfare, and recreation; their relationships among 
themselves and persons in other environments; their ho{>es nnd aspira- 
tions in every phase of human activity. 

Schcx)ls have given Ux^ little attention to these matters in planning their 
programs. In the belief that [x>stwar education will demand a greater 
understanding of them than was recognized in the pa<t, we have ur»der- 
taken to present briefly in Chapters 2 to 5 certain phases of : jral life that 
seem to be particularly important in the development of a new educational 
program. These chapters should l>e read with care. 

['9l 



Those responsible for the planning and administration of the educa- 
tional program should have knowledge of most of these matters- For 
example, infwmation about the income of rural people in general and of 
a particular community will be informative as regards standards of living 
and w^hat money may reasonably be put into the educational program. 
Information about rural population trends in the community is significant 
in planning the size of the school building. A recognition of the problems 
of returning veterans, of health and sanitary conditions, and of standards 
of living presents challenges as to what the school may do thru direct 
instruction. 

Many citizens will find knowledge of these matters useful in meeting 
their everyday res{x)nsibilitie5. The farmer, the agricultural teacher, and 
the boys preparing to farm should know about the influence of the general 
price level in making agriculture pay, as well as the size of the farm enter- 
prise and of rates of prcxduction- They will be concerned about the size of 
the farm laborer group, the trend as regards small farms, and the situation 
as regards tenancy and the one-family farm. 

For those not in school special provision should be made. This may be 
in the form of regularly organized classes, of public forums, of institutes 
of varying length, or of incidental instruction in the farm shop or the 
home economics laboratory. 

In Chapter 6 will be given suggestions as to how materials on these 
problems may be incor^x>rated into the various courses of the school cur- 
riculum. 
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PART II 

What Are the Major Social and Economic 
Vrobleins of Rural People? 

Education finds its roots in the st>cial and economic 
lives of the t>ec^iie it serves. It is necessary then to identify 
the principal problems of rural people if the foundations 
of an adequate etlucational program are to he laid. 

In Part II four large questions in rural life are con- 
sidered : 

1. What are the major socu\\ problems afTccting edu- 
cation in rural areas? What is a satisfactory community? 
What organisation and what services arc needed for 
community living? 

2. How can agriculture be made to earn a living for 
farm families? 

3. How dc; incomes and taxation afTect rural educa- 
tion? How do rural incomes compare with urban in- 
cc'Hies? What arc the problems of raising revenues for 
rural schotils? 

4. What arc the significant trends in rural jx^pulation? 
How do these trends affect rural education? 
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Chapter 2 



Major Social Problems Affecting Edacation 
in Rural Areas 

THE scHcx)L, rural or urban, is a part of its community. It serves that 
community and is powerfully influenced by it in many ways. The idea 
that the school is an institution apart from and impervious to the life of 
its community, never valid, is now happily being abandoned, 

A school cannot rise above the level of its community. If it is to progress, 
it must sometimes help lift the community to broader, more pur(x>seful 
concepts, especially about education, in order to improve the quality of its 
own work. Comparably, in the long run a community cannot rise above 
the level of its school. It is no accident that those states in which the educa- 
tional status of the rural population is lowest, as measured by the 1940 
census, are also those which have the smallest proportions of their school- 
age population actually in attendance, which have shorter schcx>l terms and 
smaller proportions of those enrolled in daily attendance, 

DETERMINING A SATISFACTORY COMMUNITY 

It follows then that a first problem in planning a local educational 
program for the years after the war is to determine what characterizes a 
satisfactory community. A community that is lacking in important ele 
ments th:U contrihute to the all-round development of children and adults, 
that is minus im[X)rtant svKial utilities or services, such as arc mentioned 
later in this chapter, means that the sclu^>l program must recognize these 
handicaps and comjKnsate for them to the l>est of its ability. It should also 
mejn th:it the sch(K)! will do its .share in helping to overcome the dis- 
covered handicaps to satisfactory community living. This i.ivolves c(H)[>ern- 
tion with others, both individuals and agencies. 

The prol)lcm of determining ;he characteristics of a satisfactory com- 
munity cannot he solved in any easy over -all fashion. E:ich community 
differs from evcrv other (^ne just as each personality is in some measure 
unique, [K>sscssing combinations of traits that vary from those of all other 
individuals. Just as people can be cataloged according to general types, 
so communities can be grouped. Sociologists have developed several gen- 
eral schemes of classification both of communities and of the social elements 
essential to adequate living for groups of individuals asscviated in a com- 
munity.* 

^ For one of the most sjti^factory of ihcsc $cc Lynd, Robert, ;ind Lyn<!. Helen. MidJU- 
Sown. New York: llarcourt Brace and C^^)., 1929. 550 p. 
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It is possible therefore to list certain areas of life that should be con- 
sidered in any analysis of the characteristics of a satisfactory community. 

It must, first of all, afford its inhabitants the means to sustain life ac- 
a>rding to a standard of living acceptable to them. Standards of living 
vary sharply. It must be recognized that what may satisfy one community 
would be considered pix)r by another. The area of making a living is one 
of prime importance in the coiisideration of satisfactory community life. 
Other areas, according to the Lynds, include making a home, training the 
young, using leisure, cngagi..g in religious practices and in community 
activities with reference to government, health, social service, and com- 
munication. 

Once some such system of categories as the above has Ixen deter- 
mined, the task of diaracterizing a satisfactory community can be under- 
taken in more precise terms than by using, after defining them, such adjec- 
tives as adequate, desirable, or the like. It is a task that rcc^uires gathering 
fact.> that might even eventuate in a community survey. The work could 
well l>e done by a school faculty or by the faculty in cooj>cralion with the 
board of education and the parent-teacher ass<Kiation. No improved pro- 
gram for rural education in the pt)st\vaf pcricxl can l>c built without a 
sound foundation of fact. 

It is im{wrtant, therefore, to illustrate something of the pr<Kess that 
might be employed. In education it might l>egin by comparing the age- 
grade status, the attendance record, the achievement and intelligence scores 
of the pupils with state or national norms. Tlie differences would indicate 
the areas within the tmditional work of the schcH^j which were superior, 
average, or needing improvement. Similarly, the curriculum itself could 
be considered and comf>ared with the usual or the l>est existing in the 
state, a process which should indicate next steps in its devek>}>ment. It 
shoukl also be compared, especially on the v()cati{)nal side, with the (Kcu- 
pational distribution of the gainfiillv '-mplovcd in the community and 
countv in which the sch(x>l 'S located and with that in the urban areas to 
which the youth of the community have chicflv migrated during the i<)^o's. 

Such a process should correct such mistakes as overemphasizing V(Ka- 
tional agriculture if from 40 to f>o percent of the vouth have migrated. It 
should check such mistakes as having all the sch(H)ls of a county install 
departments (^f commercial e<Uication and between them turn out annuallv, 
as one Cfuintv did, eleven times as many tvpist stenographers and bxHjk 
kec}>ers as the whole coimty could ab5i:>rb. 

Allowance must be made, of course, for the unpredictable changes and 
for the dislocations the war years will pro(hice, llie military services have 
been highly critical of the schools during the war. ]\\ some areas of the 
nation there have been t(x> iTiany fimctionallv illiterate, llie mathematics 
and manual skills necessary for eihciency in mechanized warfare have 



been neglected, according to some critics. It must be remembered that, 
whatever their faults, the schools arc not to blame for illiteracy if s<x:ial 
conditions have kepi the illiterates from their classrooms; nor arc they 
to blame fi>r educating toward the f>eacetime jobs they envisaged their 
pupils taking, lliere should l>c correction of proved defects in training 
but no stampede to equip the children with skills ior which they will 
have little use save in warfare. Especially is this true when there exists the 
possibility that male youth will in the future have to count un a year (rf 
military training M>metime before they begin their careers. 

The war perhaps has shown a serious lack in our education, namely 
our tendency, until it was directly threatened, to take our democracy for 
granted, to accept its benefits and forget the duties and responsibih'ties of 
citizenship. 

The teachers' s,ilaries and the standar(]s for ap[X)intments should also 
be studied and compared with the records elsewhere. These data should 
be corrected by a comparison of the economic status of the community, the 
best single index of which is per capita retail sales. These can be secured 
from the 1940 census of retail trade. In purely farming communities net 
income per farm can be used. 

Comparably in health the records of physical cxaiinnations in the 
schwls and the tnortality and morbidity data by causes of ileath and types 
of illnesses m.iy l>e compared with the records of other communities and 
with state and national norms- Ag-ain, the pur}X)se would be to discover 
areas in the community's life which could l>e made more satisfactory by 
an educational program combined with aciion by tl^e ciri/.cnry and their 
proper administrative authorities. 

What is suggested here is that a process he initiated for all the main 
areas of life comparable to what Albert I..ea, Minnesota, and certain <Hha 
cotnnnmities have done with respect to their probable level of economic 
operation following the war.' 

DfK 1M"M'KVCK OF Tiff COMMt MI'V OV TIIK SCHOOI 

In all of this there is the uiuierlying fact tlur the communuy iniluefices 
to a considerable degree what the school is- It is no longer necessary to take 
much space to demonstrate this. A commiuiify that is unconvinced of the 
value of 4]uarantinc for communicable diseases m.iv expect much lost 
sch(X)l time on that account if an epidemic starts among the children. A 
community that depends on child labor to gather crops niav similarly 
expect absenteeism or retardation. If stMc aid to local sch(X;ls is based on 
average dailv attendance this loss has an immediate effect iipin scIuhjI 
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finances. In some situations the financial loss is greater than the economic 
contribution of the child workers. Another illustration of community in- 
fluence on the school is the restricted curriculum often found in rural 
industrial areas where it is assumed that all the children will work for the 
industry tliat dominates the community. Comparably for long years the 
rural popubtion in the five southeastern counties in Pennsylvania largely 
of Pennsylvan,a-Gcrman stock, believed that an eighth-grade schoohng 
was adequate. This was the last rural section of the state to adopt a tour- 
year high school. It is clear then that the educational authorities m any 
community must m their program building take into account the economic 
status of their locality, the attitudes of the adults especially with respect to 
education, indeed the total sixrial milieu. 

INTERMUVTION OF EDUCATIONAL ANl> OTHER LOCAL GOVERNMENTAL UNITS 

This is not to s.iy that the school must be the sole agency for postwar 
community program building. That would he impossible in our society 
as at l>rcscnt organized even if it were theoretically desirable. The school 
is only one agency. Others are similarly affected by the conditions existing 
in any given community, each in terms of its own major responsibilities. 
Interrelations are inevitable. The prolilem is to insure that these are c<^ 
oi>erative in nature rather than the reverse. 

Unfortunately conflict or "armed neutrality" icx> often characterizes 
these relationships when the school under the pressure of modern condi- 
tions moves out from behind the four walls of its building. Institutions, m 
the nature of the case, tend to exist as an end in themselves, tend to 
strengthen themselves as institutions, with insufficient regard both tor 
other institutions and agencies and for the total needs of a given com- 
munity. This is largely due to ignorance of what others are doing rnther 
than to perversencss or malice. Sometimes it is caused by a will to power, 
often stimulated by an overhead state or federal office. 

Over the years, however, there have licen evolving out of definite at^ 
tempts to solve this problem some workable technics in effective coo^^era- 
tive planning and operation. Before considering these, however, it is 
import.mt to list a few representative agencies and illustrate the types ot 
problems that may arise. The agencies mentioned in these illustrations are 
sclcaed rro( because thev arc characterfstically ncncoof^rative in their 
relations with the school but because of the frequency of their presence 

in rural communities. . ^ ■ nn,- • 

The Agncuhural and Home Economics hxtcmton Services- ^Xh^s is 
the largest rur.il adult education agency. It was set up over thirty years 
aso bv the Smith-Uver Law. Tlie financing is a joint enterprise of the 
f«leral government thru the United States Department of Agriculture, 
the states thru their colleges of agriculture, and the counties. Of the 9000 
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profwsional employees of the service nvo-thirds are county workers. Over 
one-third of these are women charged with the whole area of home and 
tamily l.fe. The program not only vocational in terms of agriculture and 
home economics but also concerns itself with extending knowledge in the 
praaical application of the social sciences such as rur?l community or- 
ganization and the cooperative movement. In many states there are also 
tar-flung propms in the discussion of public affairs, in drama, music, and 
the arts. Each of the county workers has an average of 160 volunteer and 
uncompen^ted local leaders to assist in the program. The administrative 
direction of the work is lodged in the state colleges of agriculture, but the 
local programs are largely determined by the people themselves. 

Vocational teaching of a^rHcuUurr and home «-ronom,W-This part of 
the public^school program is federally subsidized under the Smith Hughes 
Law pa«ed at about the same time as the law setting up the services just 
describctl. The ma,or point of emphasis is teaching in the high schools but 
increasingly and naturally as the teachers have follawed the work of their 
graduates, adult classes have been organized. Local committees are used 
but the teaching is all done by the professional employee. 

In many state.s. despite the possibilities for overlapping of effort, and 
indeed actual competition, arising out of this legally determined situation, 
the two agencies have made adaptations to avoid duplication and conflict. 
However, this has not always been the case. 

Other agricultural agcncies—Thc last decade has seen several other 
agencies, federally supported, enter somewhat into the field of rural com- 
munity sei-ice and education. These include the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, the harm Credit Administration, the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration, the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, and the Soil 
CxMiservation Service. Many of these enterprises, being new, have had 
little knowledge of what the sch(X)ls or the extension services were doing. 

Public health services and the schools-To take another illustration, 
more briefly, consider the area of health. Here there arc programs of both 
health education in the .schools and preventive and sometimes remedial 
mea.sures thru school nur.ses and doctors. Some state boards of health also 
have health education and public health programs that .seek to use the 
schools -ind, under the StKial Security Act, fully staffed county health unit- 
are now being set up and will eventually cover all the counties of the 
nation. 

With the coming of World War II there has been ? onsiderable in- 
crease in the number of federal and state agencies seekii. > enlist school 
and community support in their programs and still other illustrations 
could be drawn from normal peacetime activities that have become insti- 
tutionalized. 
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OPCANIZINC THE COmiUNITY COOPERATIVELY 



// Community Organh.atijn a Solution? 

It is natural thai ia*''*T such conditions some type of community or- 
ganizatioti has been not >nly proposd but in a number of places aaually 
attempted- 

What Is a Community Cou.xcil? 

At the moment, the interest in coDrdinating the activities of local 
agencies an^^ ^hose which approach the community from outside is para- 
mount, and in many places this coordination is also a peacetime objective. 
Thru a successful council a community can often do for itself what no one 
agency can accomplish alone, A gcxid council also increases the amount of 
social participation and develops leadership Morale is als<") built by the 
successful functioning of such an agency. 

Put another way, a community council is: 

A. A group oi leaders within a hi^h schwl or town -country trade area 
representing each community organization and organized in a council who 
work together to plan united action, guide cooperation, and reduce interagency 
overlapping or cotnf>etition to a minimum, or 

B. The people of the coninninity joined together with similar purposes on 
a nonprofit, nonpartisan basis with the memlx-rship ofx-n to any resident over 
a given age, or 

C. A combination of A and B. 

In any case it is im^H>rtant to include representatives of all groups such 
as local government, sch(x)U, local units of farmers' organizations, women's 
and businessmen's clubs, AAA and other Department of Agriculture 
agencies, churches, youth gTou{>s, and t)ther social organizations. 

The prcxedure selected should depend upon the kx'al situation and the 
judgment of those concerned. 

ORGANIZING A COMMUNITY' COV^l:^ 

Who Should Organize a Council? 

The answer to this question depends upon the situation. Organization 
should follow thoro, free, and frank discussion among the leaders in the 
community or the officers of the principal organizations. The school super- 
intendent, agricultural or home economics agent, a minister, leading 
farmer, banker, or any other responsible [>erson can initiate this discussion. 

This can be done by calling all the professional employees of tax- 
supported agencies for an informal preliminary meeting. Such a group 
could then list the IcKal organizations and call a larger group together. 
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Equally well the chamber of commerce, luncheon club, or women's club 
could call the officers of the local citizens' groups to a meeting. What 
group or individual begins the prcKess makes little difference provided it 
is understood from the start that this is a Cf^munity affair, that when 
the council is formed the agency which called the pec^le together will be 
only one among the others with no more influence than any other. 

When enough agreement has been rea. Ned am(Mig those interested in 
a council, the ne::t step is to call a meeting of the officers of the vauous 
organizations or of the citizens of the community to propose the plan and 
discuss it. Sometimes small group discussion precedes this stq>. 

If plan A described alx)Ve has l>een decided u{X>n, the representatives 
of each organization must take the plan back to their body and secure 
affiliation. The council can then be organized. 

How To Perfect Organization 

Tliree lxx)ks may help at this p>oint, The first^ contains injfiy case 
illustrations of tyj^es of organization, activities, and constitutions. The 
second'^ is an account of a five-year exfKTiment in a s^nithern county cover- 
ing countywidc activities, ofj^^anization in the county seat, and in a number 
o( rural areas, llie third book^ is a broad discussion of theory and practice. 

Some Principles 

Tho the organi/^uion should he ffexible, all {>ersons with experience 
in the field of community organization are in general agreemeiit as to a 
number of principles: 

1. The program should Ik* built on those community interests aiul needs 
on which a large majority of the f>coplc of the community can unite. 

2. Officials of tax-supported institutions should not dominate the member- 
ship of the council, especisHy of type A (p, 27). 

3. Purely social-purpose oigani'/^tions, such as bridge clubs, are not usually 
invited to join a type A council. Organizations with less than i percent of the 
population represented may ;i]so well be excluded, 

4. Subsidiary organizations of schools and churches should not be included 
in type A councils, 

5. No organization or individual should l>e excluded because ot race, color, 
or creed. 

6. The general public should l>e invited to council meetings. 



^ Snndcrson, Dwi^hf, and Polscn, Robert A, KurtjJ Community Organiziirion . Nc%v York: 
John SVilry and Sons, 19^9- P- 

* Bfunnef, Edmund dc S. Comtnunity Or^anizafion and Aih^Ii FJurafion, Chapel HJlr 
University o( North Carolina Prf55, 1942. 124 p, 

^ Morgan, Arthur. Thf Small Community: Foundation of Drmocratic Uff: What It h 
and How To Achitrc It. New York; Mar^vcr and Brother?;, J»;4- ^12 p. 



Two Illustrations 

In one community of 1700 population there were two churches, an 
American Legion post and auxiliary, farm and home bureau organiza- 
tions, a village women's club, two lodges, the Masons and Eastern Stars, 
and a Kiwanis Club which also functioned as its chamber of commerce. 
These organizations, together with the school, formed a community coun^ 
cil In it they cleared special events so that no conflicts took place; but in 
it they also looked at the total community and its needs. Some tasks were 
assigned to specific organizatiojis. Thus the Red Cross annual roll call 
was handled by the women's club and the home bureau; the Armistice 
Day celebration by the churches and the American Legion with the schcx>l 
cooperating. But when a task did not fall naturally to any agency member 
of the community council, the council itself attacked the problem or job, 
as when the $i2,ckx) community house was erected and dedicated, debt free. 

In this case the council was made up of the institutions and social 
organizations in the community, its members being elected by the mem- 
bership of the participating agencies. The council was comprised of thr 
president or chief professional paid employrc (as the school sujx-rintendent) 
and two other persons of each organization. 

Some councils organized in this way do little more than clear the 
programs of participating agencies, avoid competition, and obtain more or 
less cooperation on a few s{>eciric projects. In this instance the council itself 
initiated im^iortant projects. 

The other mcthcxl of organizing a comnuiuity council is to make every 
one eligible for membership. Organizations arc represented by their menv 
bers, but these people are members of the community council only becaus<^ 
they are resideiits in the community. The philosophy behind such an 
organization is closely akin to that of the old New Hngland town meeting. 
Coordination is also accomplished because no l(Kal organization would go 
counter to the decisions of the whole community. 

One such council was formed after threr communitywide discussions. 
A considerable list of needs was drawn up, and over a fxricxl of three years 
some of the things that hapjxrned are as follows:"® 

A drama group was formed which won rcgionalwide distinction. 

A health center was built by contributed lal>or, and a public health nurse 
was drained. One room was added for a branch of the county library which 
increased book circulation more than eightfold. 

As a result of a seven-month campaign, sixty five sanitary toilets were built 
and five septic tanks installed. 



«Thb casr was drawn from the t^xpcricna- in {;rcrnvinc C^uints. > C i\csa\M in 
footnote 4, page 28. It illustrate, as dt>« nuRh of the work in th:it ^vjuDnunt. thr straic>2U 
place of the school in community organi/^cion. 
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A cooperative exchange and store were set up which now do a business of 
nearly $2000 a month, A cooperative credit unicm was organized. A cooperative 
potato-curing house and a cooperative community cannery were erected on the 
consolidated school grounds. Picnics, song festivals, a Softball league, and other 
regular rccrcaticmal features niulti{^cd. 

Both these communities are handling their war services efficiently. The 
outside war agency approaches the council If the program is Judged 
feasible for the community, the council plans the local campaign and gets 
to work. If an outside agency tries to set up its own program it gets no- 
where, for everyone approached says, **Take this up with the council,"* 

These two councils illustrate the two chief types and the question of 
what a community council is has been answered by showing what one 
of each type has been, and is. 

The ability of these councils to take in their stride the war tasks that 
came is typical of a number of other community organizations of this type. 
Nor will these councils end with the war. They are established social 
mechanisms that have demonstrated their valued 

The primary principles in the relations of the loail community with 
other governmental units would seem to be these: 

The services of the state or feileral agency must \yc placed at the disposal 
of the local community. The conditions of such contribution by scKiety as 
a whole to any of its units must be set by law in general terms to imple- 
ment a national policy. But within these general and preferably broad 
limits the varying needs of local communities must be given maximum 
weight. I>ocally o{>erating programs must have the understanding and the 
consent of the Uxal people. This principle is, well illustrated in the normal 
prtKedures of building county and local programs under the Extension 
Services and in the prov isions of the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion for voting on crop programs. Some such technics as these look toward 
solving the problem of democratic local participation in both national and 
community programs. 

Community organization, as described above, carries this a step further 
on the \oci\\ level. It offers the op{x>rtunity to Iwk at the community as a 
whole, to see the totality of its needs and determine at what point each 
agency can make its best contribution, Witliout community organization 
there is the tendency for each agency to promote its program without full 
knowledge of the total needs or of what others may be doing about them. 
Because of this lack of knowledge there often arises duplication of effort. 

^ Much of che nufcrial in the Ijsf fi)iir pajjcs has been takrn fmm the Jiuhor's T/sr Whaf 
and How of ('oTnf7iunity Caurtcils. Department of Agncuhurc Extension Scrvicr CJrcuIar 
No, 4<>^, Wjshin^'fon. H, C. ; SujKrintr nclcnf of Dix:timcnt5. Government Printin/^ Offict, 
March ig^-; 



THE PROBLEM OF MFINING THE RURAL COMMUNITy 

Thus far in this discussion the term community has not been defined. 
Thf prc^lcm nf achieving a precise understanding of this term must be 
faced. Fortunately the rural sociologists have done a great deal to clarify 
this concept. The usual rural community in the United States today 
is made up of a village or even a town center and the people of its tribu- 
tary 0{^n country territcny. The extent of this outlying area can be deter- 
mined by discovering the area within which a majority of the families go 
to the center for a majority of the services which they require. Nationally 
about one-half of the high-school enrolment, two-fifths of the church 
membership, and one-third of the membership of s<Kial organizations 
and of clemcntary-^school pupils enrolled in these village institutions live 
in the surrounding open country area. Over half the business in village 
stores and banks, and often up to 75 percent, also originates from this 
outlying area. Village and r^n country arc interdependent. 

In many cases the area of high-school service is a mcxlcl one and can 
be taken as a rough approximation of the community. In the nature of 
the case the word community" implies facc-t(vface nss^Ktation and hence 
the social agencies arc the more important in determining the boundaries 
of any given community.® Sometimes the service areas of a few or many 
of the economic services such. as those of the bank, the creamery, or the 
hardware and feed store, arc far larger than those of the various s^xial 
services. It i* often, tcx>, more difficuh to map the economic service areas 
with precision because in peacetime when automobile travel is unrestricted 
open country families may use several centers especially in areas of higher 
than average population density. 

In these village or town centered agricultural communities there arc 
smaller units known as neighborhoods. Seldom do they have more than 
six services or institutions such as schools, churches, farmers organiza- 
tions, post offices, stores, and filling stations. Often, however, their neigh- 
borhood life is quite strong, especially on the basis of exchange of work 
or machinery, socio-recrcational events, and other face-to-face contacts. 
Their areas can be determined by the same method employed in securing 
community boundaries or by simply asking the people or the upper-grade 
school children. Since the determining factors in the neighborhood arc 
so largely social, its members and its outreach from any central point arc 
well known. 

Defining the community is essential to planning effective rural school 
programs. So tar as can be foreseen, the village or town centered type of 

» Sanderson. Dwight. Ucadfig the Rural Community. Ithaca, N, Y.: New York State 
College of Agriculture, Cornel! University. 
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rural comniunity will be the dominant type in the United States for a 
considerable period o£ time. Granted that population trends indicate no 
serious out migration, the school unit, at least for attendance purjx>ses and 
often for administrative purposes as well, can be based in a village unless 
all education is organized administratively on a county basis. All that is 
necessary is to make sure that the pc^nilation and eronomic bases are 
adequate to support a modern school. 

There arc, of course, other types of rural communities. Some purely 
farming areas, especially in the South, are so cohesive in their social struc- 
furc that even tho they lack some services available in the usual village 
centered ty}>c, they can be called communities. Many of the o{>cn country 
eleven- and twelve-grade schools are found in such communities and 
are usually the center and the most im{X>rtant institution. 

Industrial villages, economically dominated by a single industry such 
as mining, textile manufacturing, or the like, represent a distinct type of 
community found to the number of several thousand in rural America 
but they are rural only in their environment. The tem[X) of life is tied to 
a lactory whistle, not to the cycle of the seast^ns. In rural America, they are 
not of it. Even when farm lands lie close by the community area is very 
small.^ The school in such places has all the ^>roblcms associated with the 
rural village schools and in addition those arising from the industrial 
environment. Similarly resort and suburban communities ;uc often rural 
in size and location but have little connection with the soil and farming. 
More than once serious problems have arisen when schiK)ls in farming 
areas adjacent lo such renters h.iv^e been consi>lidatcd with those in such 
centers. 

SOME SCX'IAL PROBLEMS 01 TOE RLRAL COMML'NITY 

The discussion thus far has dealt with some of the problems of build- 
ing a functioning rural community thru projKr definition and organiza- 
tum. It turns now to a consideration of wtnc of the s<xial problems of rural 
communities in the solution of which the schtx>l, along with other agencies, 
can play its part, and with which it is concerned because the community 
and its conditions of life afTeCt {he schiK)! as an institution and the lives 
of the pupils it teaches. 

IV ar Veterans and Returning Iruhatriid Wor^crj 

How can the war veterans returning to the rural communities of 
\merica Ik reabs^)rbed into the functioning life of the community? The 
United States ex^xriencc-d a foretaste of this problem even bcfor the 
Kuropean invasion with (k),(KK) to 75.cxh) men and women a month receiv- 

^ 111 is o( couTSC applio oniv to place?; thjf arc Ni>jclv indusfrljl. jful n<>( in villj>:c scrvjcc' 
^fjfion nmns that have acquired an industry- 
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ing permanent discharges. Even greater in numerical size will be the 
problem of reabsorbins; the war industrial workers who may not care to 
continue in industry or who may not be able to find employment even 
if they do. 

One has only to recall the serious economic condition of rural youth 
during the iQ^o's to appreciate the seriousness of this prc>l)lcm. During 
that decade there were, nationally, 2.5 farm youth for every farm that 
became available thru the retirement or death of the operator. This pro- 
portion varied widely by regions but every one showed more youth than 
farms. When the economy functions adequately this **surphis" migrates 
to the cities. In a depression it backs up on the fiirm. The k>40 census 
showei^ more persons unemployed in the youth group, sixteen to twenty- 
four years, than in any other age group under sixty-five. 

There will probably be between i,5oo,(hx) to 2,cx>o,ooo farm youth return- 
ing from the services before demobilization is complete and probably more 
and older rural }>eople are in war industry. 

Servicemen, thru the "G.I. Bill of Rights," will receive help, including 
educational grants, from the government in addition to discharge allow- 
ances. The community, however, has major rcspnsibility for makmg 
educational facilities available. 

Tlie Icx-al community could well begin to discuss and plan now for its 
share in this task with its own sons. Agricultural efficiency has increased 
during the war. For what refresher courses in vcK-ational agriculture should 
the sch(K>l plan.^ How many farms will be available!' l^iis involves deter- 
mining how many farmers will plan to retire after the war. Many are 
continuing to operate from patriotic motives and with the present high 
prices f:vjilitating saving there will [yc al>ove average retirements follow- 
ing the war. What arrangements for credit can be made kx-ally to facilitate 
the purchase of available farms by returning servicemen? Should a cam- 
paign for three- or five-year leases for thi)se who must begin as tenants 
be started ^) as to give these persons more security than is afforded bv the 
usual ty[>c of one-year lease? How can the school, the Extension Service, 
and kxral leaders cooperate in facilitating the return of those who wish to 
farm to the soil? How many farmers who plan to continue to o}>erate 
will need hired hands'' Cximmunities that can get approximate answers 
to these questions before the men come home will l>e in a favored position to 
coc4>erate effectively with whatever plans the federal government initiates. 
They will also give the most substantial and fitting welcome to their own 
sons. The men in the services are concerned now with this problem. 1 here 
is an increasing stream of letters coming to the Department of Agriculture 
raising just such questions and often going into detail as to the man's 
resiHirces and his hopes of marriage. Tho somewhat urban in its viewpoint 
a very interesting and practical manual dealing with this pri)blem has 
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recently been published, entitled Marching Homc}^ It could wcU form the 
basis for group discussion. 

This pfx>blcm is of paramount importance. But there arc many con- 
siderations that will make its solution relatively easy. Other pit^lcms, 
long familiar in rural America, will remain. The job of building a satisfy- 
ing rural life in the United States will not be finished until they are at- 
tacked and measurably solved. The discussion now turns to scxne of thcsc- 

Stcuring Health Facilities 

How can rural America secure adequate medrcal and public health 
service? The country used to be a far healihicr place in which to live than 
the city. In the lasi twenty years, however, the city has been making far 
more rapid progress in safeguarding human life from disease and death 
than the country. The number of people to each physician in rural Amer- 
ica was, roughly, twice as large as in urban America during the 1930V 
Moreover rural physicians were markedly older. The war has increased 
the disparity in medical service and in age. Partly because of economic 
reas<)ns, csj>ecially in the South, a higher proportion of rural than of urban 
doctors have entered the service. Even in some of the more densely pop- 
ulated eastern smc$ there are at the moment some rural counties with 
no dcKiors or only one. In Maitie in 1943, 119 of 390 rural areas, or 30.5 per- 
cent, had no resident physicians. One hundred seventy-eight doctors 
had left to enter the Army or Navy. Many older physicians, like older 
farmers, are continuing their work only from patriotic motives.^ ^ Clearly 
there is and will be a great shortage of medical manpower in rural areas. 
Few people rcali/e the serious drain of illness in rural America. In one 
southern Indiana county in 1939, one-third of the homemakers lost an 
average of fifty-six days from illness; three-tenths of the farm operators 
lost fifty 'four days; and one-sixth of the children forty four days. Such 
illnesses if they come at planting or harvest time can destroy a family's 
income for an entire year. 

There are two programs, one experimental, that offer some help in this 
problem. One is the county health unit plan now legalized under the 
Social Security Act and operating in about iwathirds of our counties on 
the basis of federal-state rooperation. Each unit is in charge of a doctor 



»^ Cartwrif:ht, Mofjc Adams. Afarchs/tg Homr. Vub^ahal for ihc Iiistifufc of Adult Edu- 
cation by the Bureau of PuWications, Teachers College, ColumbU University, New York 27, 

^^Thc writer lives in an eastern aiunt>'. The only physician in his tommunify, sfveiny- 
nine K^fs old. broke down from overwork thj> Winter, The only otlier phvMcian in a ten-mile 
radius in one direction li about to leave for the service, in another direction there are five 
iomn. jnitie* in slightly les« than forty square miles with half the normal number of doctort 
.ind a iHipulafion of ab<.H.{ 2000 persons per doctor, 
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with public health training. On his ^ff arr one or more technicians and 
public health nurses. In too few counties is the optitnum ratio of one nurse 
to every 2000 of the population achieved but even so results, often dramatic 
in character^ have been attained in preventive medicine which includes 
everything from safeguarding the purity of water and milk supplies to 
epidemic control and heahh examinations of school children. This pro- 
cedure has been built up after a considerable amount of cxi>crimentation 
for over twenty years. There is no longer any question but that a county 
health unit protluccs desirable results. While the program must fit local 
conditions the main outlines and procedures are well standardized and can 
be followed with confidence. The economic returns in reduced illness and 
death rates greatly exceed the cost of the unit. In some situations due to 
low population or small area, the area covered by a unit is a district made 
up of two or more counties. Interested ^^ersons can secure complete m- 
formation by writing their state lx>ards of health or the United States 
Public Health Service at Washington. 

The other cx{.^rimental program is now ofKrating in five states with 
as many more considering the plan. A health ass<x:iatio!i is formed, similar 
to a cooperative. The board of directors arranges with d<.Ktors, dentists, 
and hospitals to furnish member families with medical care including 
hospitalization up to twenty-one days, home and office calls, surgical and 
specialist care. The doctor bills the asscKiation. His bill is cNamiiied by a 
committee of doctors chosen from the panel available. ^ITicy pass it for 
payment to the manager of the association. Often, csjX'cially at the begin- 
ning, they prune the bill. The plan encourages jxoplc to come to the doctor 
before an illness gets serious. The ratio of office calls to hemic visits has 
risen considerably higher than what generally <4>tains. Thus the ^xrople 
get better quicker service, reduce their time lost, and save the doctor *s 
travel time in driving long distances after an illness becomes serious. A 
variant of this plan is for the association or the ccmiinunitv as in Saskat- 
chewan, Canada, to employ the d<Ktor. In each case in the United States 
the plans used have been approved by the state and or auinty medical as- 
sociation. The cost in the limited number of cases existing, and including 
the Cmadian experience, ranges from $24 to S^xi per family per year. Vari- 
ous rural cost of living studi/s show there are many states in winch heahh 
exfxnditures per rural family are now as much or more than the higher of 
these figures.^^ Perhaps health asscxiations of this sort either employing 

"It should he noted that tlic Farm Security AdminUtratian of the Vnitcd States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in id mctiical coopcrativ« is operating very much the same sort plan. 
Thcwr are limited to their own clients. While not a ^>effect s^^lution with thc*e low inamc 
families the local dtxrtors and thof who have stiKlied it from outside agree that it is far bcClcr 
(or bo&i doctor* and families than anything that cxisteti before. 
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thdr own physicians or using all available doctors arc one erf the important 
answers to the problems of rural medical care. 

Adequate Sanitation in Rural Areas 

Sanitation problems arc closely allied to those of health. County public 
health units can take care of some of them but sanitation is also a home 
and a farm matter. Diseases springing from soil and water pcJlution have 
for years been responsible for a higher incidence of some diseases in rural 
than in urban territory the world over. Conditions in the United States arc 
better than in many countries but far frcnn perfect. Almost four out of five 
farm homes in the United States have outside tcwlets or privies. An unde- 
terminable number of these are inadequately screened or are dangerously 
close to wells or other sources of water supply. The importance of sanitary 
provifions here is clear when it is realized that two-thirds of our farm 
homes have no water supply within the house. Moreover, one farm home 
in twelve has no toilet or privy whatsoever. True, most of these are in the 
South where more than one in seven lack this convenience but even in the 
northeastern states the proportion is one in sixty-six homes. Public health 
records make all too clear the relation between such conditions and the 
diseases of fihh such as typhoid fever. Moreover, such diseases once started 
endanger the total {X>pulation, Here then is a possible area of instruction 
in health education which is of great importance and relatively inexpensive. 
Moreover the remedies, such as the construction of s;initary privies, are 
less costly than solving many other rural problems, even tho the cost in 
terms of a sharecropper's income is proportionately high. The United 
States Department of Agriculture- Works Progress Administration pro- 
grams of building adequate privies during the depression helpetl the sit- 
uation and paiil economic dividends by reducing disease. In some areas 
consolidated and village high-school classes in the manual arts have under- 
taken ambitious construction projects. Such schools might at least make 
demonstrations in this area. In addition, the facts are so simple, direct, and 
important that instruction on these and other simple health procedures 
in even the one-teacher sch(X>I can effect social change ii' this particular, 
measurably and quickly as soc'xdX processes go, all over Amcrira. It \$ an 
area that should have much educational emphasis in the (x>stwar period. 

Gaining Social Security 

The hazards of illness are closely rc!at<'d, as an individual grows older, 
to the hazards of age. This raises the question of scKial security, Tliere 
seems to be a feeling that the land itself offers security from cradle to grave. 
For this reason and because si^vnc farm organizations have claimed 
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both that agriculture cannot afford taxes for social security and that the 
migratory character of some farm labor would make such a program 
administratively difficult, the provisions of the Social Security Act do not 
apply to farming. 

The feeling noted is contrary to the facts. The problem ot achieving 
security in rural America should be prominent in any postwar agenda. 
Over 300,000 experienced male igricultural wcxkers were unemployed 
and seeking work the last week of March 1940, according to the 1940 
census. This does not count those employed on emergency work projects. 
The total number of rural workers in this predicament at that time was 
almost i^5o,cx7o. While it is possible so to manage our eccMiomy that a 
postwar depression will be avoided there is no cenainty that we will. Such 
conditions may recur- It must be remembered that the situaticMi ivi 1940 
was far better than thruout most of the 1930's. The groups most severely 
affected were the youth and those over sixty years of age. 

But the problem is more fundamental. A recent study, Lana Tenure 
in Process, by L. A. Salter, Jr., examines land tenure in one area of Wis- 
consin from the time of settlement less than a century ago to 1941, under 
six classes of tenurc.^^ Of the many conclusions two are ^xrrtinent to this 
discussion. Salter says of the most favored tenure gtoup, those operating 
owned farms acquired within the family: 

But all of these conditions which would secfn cond ucive to the attainment of 
full and clear ownership have not succredcd in prrvt-nting the splitting of the 
farm units and the accumulation of heavy realty obligations. 

And again : 

For farms passed along within a family or purchased from non-rclatives, be- 
ginning owner-operators arc faced with the problem of attempting to buy their 
famis or of buying a large part of the value of their farms. Since, while they 
are doing this, they must return the earnings of the encumbered capital to their 
creditors in the form of interest payments, they must try to pay off the principal 
from net labor earnings plus the return on that part of the capital which ii 
dearly theirs. This progress can be made in temporary periods of high earnings 
when the excess returns arc available to the operator as special gain because 
his interest payments have been contracted for in advance. Tenants who hope 
to save money to buy a farm later are not so well favored in high income periods 
as arc encumbered owners. The payments of cash tenants for the use of capital 
are adjusted annuall) and all of the special earnings are not assured as full addi- 
tions to their net labor incomes. Where share rental terms are held constant 
through such periods, the landlord and tenant share the benefits of the high 
income period.^^ 

^* Agntiihuriil hx]>cfijncnt Sution, UniscmfV of Wisconsin, Frhnuiy 1^45. 

p. 14. 
^^Ihid.^p. 41. 
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There are many implications in this conclusion that have great im- 
portance to rural America most of which are deiJt with in another chapter 
of this rcpon. Clearly one is that the assumption that farm families, opera- 
tors, and laborers have no need for social security must be reexamined. A 
few countries notably New Zealand, have extended s^Kiial security provi- 
sions of various kinds to the farm jx)pulation against the same sort of 
oppositicHi that exists in the United States. Clearly it is a problem affecting 
eilucation in rural areas. The legislation already in force in some states, 
especially with reference to old-age pensions, has placed education with 
its concern for children and >outh, in direct competition with age, with 
respect to the share each shall have t>f the rcsinirccs of the state. Clearly, 
rural America is not yet prepared to accept s<Ki:il security in one gulp and 
immediately. Clearly also, the conditions that make security and freedom 
from want a pn>blein iti urban and rural areas alike, must be faced. As 
already indicatecl, organized education has a very real stake in this. .\n ex 
ploration of the issues iii high-scluH)! s(K-)al stucUcs cI.isn .ukI adult groups 
could well be undertaken. 

The*' CaUc' Sy.<t<'m tn Rural America 

Closely related to the issues of larul tenure and s<KiaI security is the 
prol)Icni of how to overcome the caste system i i rural America arid bring 
democratic equality (^f opportunity lo all grouf^s iti the rural areas the 
United States. 

E^Iucation an J the dute System 

For various reasons this prolilern .iS nel! a-i t!iu>c ol land tciuire and 
scKTial security are more acute in the South than elsewhere in tfie nation. 
At the end of the war between the states, the southern Negro had no 
economic assets except his hands; the }>lantatii>n owner, nothing save his 
land. 1 he ad.iptation made to that situauon nith the etnl of s!avcr\ was 
the sharecropping svstetn. Tixl.iy there air as tnanv *'}>oor wlntcs" as 
NegrcK^s in the sharecroppmg class ami tens of thousands oi each group 
are onlv underemploved tatm lalxjreis. h!ven the sliare aiu! cash tenants 
have an income far below the average of thof^c m a similar tenure status in 
the thirty two northern and western states. 

It is Worthwhile at this {X)iiU U) examine the educati<,»nal status of the 
country and especially of rural Atiierica. New an<l signifkaiu <lata are 
available for the first time in the 19140 cenms.^^ 

At that time the rncdian vears of school completed by persons tuentv- 
five years of age and over for the I'nited States uliite farm population 

Record 44; 3^5 60; Fcbaiary 1943. 

I j8! 



TABLE 1 . Medlon Y©art of Sdiool Complefoct by Penom Twenty Yean Old and 
Ovef by Age and Color for the Stofef— Ufbon ond Rwal, 1940* 
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9lth4 VnittdSt^ts, Vol. IV, Part I, Table 13. 



was 8.3; for the non whites, 44. In contrast, the comparable figures for the 
rural nonfarm {X)pulation were 8,7 and %i years and for tlic urban 8*9 
and 6.8. Tlius the nonwhite farm {x>pulation over twenty-nve years of age 
was barely above the level of functional illiteracy as defined by the Army. 
The record for the twenty- to twenty-four-year-c^lds showed the improve- 
ment in standards but showed also that relatively the rural population, both 
farm and nonfarm, has sUpj>ed farther behind the urban. Tabic i gives 
the detailed data. 

Tho regional data are «iot given by urban and rural residence an ex- 
amination of these data indicates that the heart of the problem lies in the 
South as the next table sHows : 

TABLE 2. Median Yean of School Completed by Persons Twenty Yeon Old and 
Over by Color for Regions, 1940 
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The peculiar situation in the South is shown clearly in this table as in 
the one that follows which gives the median years of schooling completed 
for the high and low states oi each census division. 

TABLE 3. Highest and Lowest Sfote M^ian Yean of School Completed for Native 
Whites Twenty-five Years Old and Over (Urban and Rural by Census Divisiofts) 



Urban Riff a I n^nfarm Ktfral farm 
Kt^*^ Hi^h Uif^h Uu' Hi$b f.w 



New England loj 8.8 10.4 8.6 9,8 8,6 

Middle Adincic 9.1 8,8 8.9 8.^ 84 8.1 

East North Central 94 8.9 88 8.5 82. 79 

West North Ctfntrsd n o 8.8 8.9 8,^ 8.4 7 9 

South Atlantic 11.5 8.5 8.9 7,7 8.0 71 

East South CentraJ 11.7 8 6 9 .9 7 ,8 8 ,1 71 

West South Central 10.6 9.1 9 5 8 .1 8 0 6 .3 

Mountain 9.9 10.5 7.8 90 71 

Pacific 114 10 8 96 9.1 88 86 



Again it is the South that accounts for much of the difTcrcnce, In the 
sixteen .s(7Uthern states the educational status of the nativc-lx)rn white 
urban }x>pulafion is estimated about 1.5 years above that of the rural 
nonfarm mu\ 2.5 years above that of the rural farm f-K^pulation- Among 
the othej hirty two states there arc ten in which the difTercnce between 
urban and rural nonfarm is half a year or less and six more l>etween one- 
half and one year. Only seven exceed the approximate average of the South. 

The rural farm urban comparison devel(?ps t\vt> patrerns. In the older 
areas the difference is one year or less in ten of the fourteen states, Farther 
west all but one of the eighteen states show a difTerencr of more tb m a 
year and the average is appr()\imately one and three -fcuirths years. 
The farther west and the more recent the time of st^ttlement* the greater 
the difference between urban and rural in the numlxT of grjilcs completed 
by the native white adults. Table ; summaii/cs these data.^*^ 

Turning now to those- in schcx)) the age of those who have completed 
the sixth grade in all regions except the South varies very slightly from 
the average of 12.8 years for the whites and thirteen f<^r the nonwhites. In 
the South the cotnparable figures are 1^4 years and 14.; years resfx'Ctivcly. 
Comparably (outside the South the average sixteen ycarH>]i] has completed 
10.2 vears of schiMiling if white antl half a year less if !ionwhite. The 
southerji figures arc aiul 7.6 with difTerences t?f a lialf vear and a vear 

Bfunncf. rtiinund J "T\\c Kilucjfioful Status i^{ A/nrDcan Atiults," Ten hen College 



respectively in favor of the females. For those of school age, not in school, 
the white sixteen-year-old outside the South and the \Vest where the Indian 
data complicate the results, has completed about 8.6 years of schooling; 
the nonwhites, 8,5. In the South the figures arc 7.3 and 5.6 years respec- 
tively. All these data of course arc medians and indicate that approximately 
half the population are below the standards indicated by the medians. 
Moreover, they are total regional figures and as such include the urban 
figures. As the previous tables have shown, es|>ccially in the South, the 
rural record is below that of the city. 

These daui simply emphasize what is well known in the South as else- 
where, namely, that altho the S<^uth s{Knds prc>{x>rti(matcly mure o. its 
income on education than do other states, bea^ise its income is lower than 
that of the rest of the United States and because it maintains a dual system 
of schooh. it IS denying equ,ility of educational opportunity even to us 

white children and youth. 

Some of the implications of this fact arc dealt with in the chapter on 
population. Here it should be pointe<i out that the situation has hacl one 
result in the present war of great regional and national sigmficance. Mod- 
ern warfare being what it is the Army cannot use functional illiterates. 
Draft quotas are based on total population. The South has had a dis- 
pix>portionatc number of rejectees for reasons directly attribuuble to illi- 
teracy and the generally lower level of social utilities in the South But 
since qu(Kas must be filled a disproportionately higher proportion of the 
more advantaged youth have had to go to the military sen'ices. The longer 
the war the more serious will be the future biological and other results of 
this past failure to give equality of educational opportunity in this region. 
It will affect its future leadership, its contribution to the nation. The 
nation's disregard of the South and the South's discrimination against the 
Negro, however unde'standaWe, are now exacting a heavy toll. Even such 
illiterates as have been accepted by the Army must be given training and 
made literate l>eforc they can be used for active service. This holds them 
out of combat longer and costs the entire nation. The United States as 
■1 whole has a heavy stake in solving the problem of overcoming the 
educational limitations of the caste system, llie issue of whether this m- 
volves federal aid in proportion to need is a real one. The costs of our 
neglect thus far have been heavy. The problem must be placed near the 
top of the ptistwar agenda of rural education. 

This problem and indeed the others mentioned, viewed from ore {X)int 
of view, are simply segments of a major over-all problem. How can reason- 
able standards of living be established and maintained in the rural homes 
and communities of the United States' Tlic economic data with respect to 
this problem are eiven in another chapter. But the matter has many socio- 
cducational facets as well. These will be discussed in the following pages. 
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securing Adequate Standards of Lit/ing 

With respect to this problem several preliminary considerations arc 
important. There arc those who assume too easily that improved living 
standards follow higher income in almost automatic fashion. This is not 
so. Standards of living depend also upon the values that a people have. 
Tb^re arc, too, many areas where income is lower than average but where 
standards of living have risen because the costs of some services or gixxls 
have been reduced. An example is the very high consumption of electric 
energy in the Tennessee Valley, growing out of the activities of the TVA. 
In other words^ standards of living may be raised not only by increasing 
income but also by decreasing the costs and increasing the efficiency of 
the distribution of goo<!s and services. Nor must it be forgotten that there 
ar^ immaterial elements in the standard of Hving that are extremely power- 
ful in their appeal Studies made the reasons for migration from cities 
to farms, even l>eforc the depression, show that a majority of the migrants 
moved because they preferred ;ural to urban ways of life even at the cost 
oi a lower income. Finally it must be remembered that the standard of 
living in a given community is limited not only by its economic assets and 
its desires but also by the availability of goods and services. War rationing 
is an obvious illustration but it is important to recognize that this conditi(Mi 
was too common even before the war, A community might be able to 
afford good medical service but could perhaps secure no doctor because of 
its isolation. It might wish a better school but, if in a county or state system, 
might be unable to secure the desired improvements from the administra- 
tion. An overchurched community whose many religious units are served 
by nonresident, part-time clergymen, may desire a united church or larger 
parish with a full-time resident ministry but may he unable to secure the 
cooperation of the denominations concerned to bring this about. 

Both sociologists and economists have long studied family standards 
of living in both urban and rural society. Many categories have been used 
to break it up into its component parts, among them food, shelter, house- 
hold operation, furniture and equipment, clothing, fuel, health main- 
tenance, savings, and advancement expenditures. This last term includes 
everything from education, contributions to churches and social organiza- 
tions, and books to recreation and vacations. 

Comrrunities as well as families have standards of living. These are 
measurable in terms of what the community supplies to its population in 
services and in return for the taxes it a^llects. In our society the legal com- 
munity — township, village, town, county — affords a means by which the 
inhabitants can secure by collective action services which can be obtained 
more advantageously that way than by each family attempting to provide 
them for itself. Such services include fire and police prmection, education, 
public health, roads, and the like. The degree to which such services exceed 
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or fall below the average for a state or the norms established by specialists 
in each service, is a measure of the community's standard of living relative 



Quite apart from the necessary cccMicmiic factors dealt with elsewhere 
in this yearbook, the establishment of reasonable living standards is to a 
considerable degree a job for education. 

In all the areas of living mentioned earlier in this discussic^ the school 
can bring to its pupils a knowledge of the best practices and procedures. It 
should in this way create desires to achieve the best possible* The school 
also in its teaching can ccinpr.re procedures and practices in the com- 
munity, indeed in the homes of the pupils, with the best, A final step 
would be to study how the practices of the community could be improved 
in practical terms and if possible oversee some definite steps in specific 
homes along the indicated lines of improvement, Ip many cases this may 
mean an adaptation of the best practices to the conditions and resources 
of the community and the individual homes within it. For instance, some 
fifteen years ago the Agricultural Experiment Station in Korea (Chosen) 
was promoting a certain type of hen house in a poultry area. This house 
cost about f*50 or the equivalent of an entire yearns income for the average 
farmer. None of the new type houses were erected. But a schcx)! in the 
area, using native materials, devised a house costing about a dollar. It was 
almost universally adopted and an increase in production followed. It 
took tnore labor than the house recommended hy the government agencies. 
Woven vines, for instance, were used instead of wire but labor was cheap 
and while {XK>rer by far than the ideal or the best possible it was better by 
far than the previous praaice. 

It cannot l>e overemphasized that standards of living are raised not only 
by increasing income. They can also be raised by increasing efficiency, by 
reducing costs. In either event there must be consumer education to at- 
tempt to influence wise spending of the increased net income. 

One of the most dramatic proofs of this principle has been going on 
for It few years in one of the |xx)rest and most disadvantaged counties in 
the Kentucky mountains. It was started by the Sloan Foundation in co- 
o|>eration with other agencies. 

These j>eople lived in two- or three-room shacks devoid of every mod- 
ern convenience. Child death rates were high. Those who survived showed 
many defects such as bad teeth, -veak bones, faulty organs, if not actual 
diseases such as hookworm, pellagra, and skin troubles. The bleak, un- 
painted schcx>lhouses with rijugh homemade benches and tables, unjacketed 
stoves, fXK>rlv traiiicd teachers either very voung or overaped. mirrored 
faithfully the levt^l of living in the community. 

In such an environment the exfxrriment of raising the standards of 
living thru the sch(H)is began. It developed at once that there were no 
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textbooks. Those furnished by the state dcmatcd by home mission boards 
told about Eskimos and Indians, about the Pilgrim Fathers and the 
Declaration of Independence, hut not about chickens and their care, vege- 
tables and their vitamins, soil and its products. 

So (he teachers with the help indicated l>egan to write their own text- 
books and the children were brought into the process. On some of the best 
land in the state, which existed in the valleys and **bottoms," nothing but 
corn was ever grown. One of the first books, therefore, wa5 about a family 
that started to rcplan its farm. It told how they gcK good seed for a vege- 
table garden; how they canned for winter use; what they could not eat; 
how they got a goat for milk; how they planted a few fruit and nut trees; 
and even how they dug a fish pond. Finally the family made so much 
progress its prcxlucts, even to a new baby, won prizes at the county fain 
Another book was devoted to raising chickens, another to improving hous- 
ing* In all, local resources and skills were emphasized. The materials were 
familiar, the stories authentic* The parents grew excited. Soon the land- 
scape around the schools began to change. Gardens appeared* Storage 
cellars were constructed. Homes were repaired and improver'. Chicken 
houses were built. The work spilled over into other parts of the curriculum* 
In one school the children wrote their own victory garden songs to fainiliar 
folk tunes. All this went on in ungraded, one-room, onc-tcacher schools. 
The details were supplied of course by the experts at the state college of 
agriculture. Other experts guided the vocabulary used. 

As this experiment has gone on the results in a gradual improvement 
in the standard of living have been noticeable in many particulars. Mone- 
tary values are not the sole criteria by any means. Improved nutrition 
thru a tncre wholesome and diversified diet has brought improved health. 
The emphasis on using ItKal resources has created a new interest in 
the lives of the people. The progress made has been concrete and tangible. 
It has given the people new respea for themselves and their community. 
It has improved morale. The enterprise, beginning in the school and 
spilling over into the homes, has drawn parents and children together in 
a strong mutual interest. All this has reacted favorably on the school and 
the attitude of adults toward it. 

The movement has spread. Comparable experiments adapted to local 
conditions are under way in British Columbia, Florida, Michigan, New 
England, and Puerto Rico. South American countries are showing interest. 
A number of teachers colleges are taking account of these prcKcdures in 
their training. This shows again that education can be a potent factor in 
producing social change. It opens new vistds for the rural schot^l. 

Tliis experiment is not presented as t/je way for the school to affect the 
standard of living. It is an important way. Others have indeed been ni>ted 
in this chapter 
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Chapter 3 
Making Agriculture Pay 



THE GENERAL PRICE LEVEL 

OVER a long perkxl of years the most imfx>rtant single factor affecting 
farm profits is the general price level. Figure i indicates the fluctua- 
tion of the general price level in the United States during the past 150 
years, A glance at the chart indicates that these fluctuations have been 
violen; A man who started farming in 1870 bought a farm and et]uipment 
at high prices and for the next twenty-five years he had the experience of 
gradually falling prices. During most of this period his financial affairs 
turned out worse than he thought they would. His son, who staaed farm- 
ing in 1896, bought his farm and equipment at low prices and had the 
experience of nearly twenty-five years of rising prices. Almost all of his 
business ventures turned out better than he thought they would. 
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Figure I, The General Price Level of the United States 
1800-1943 

191&-14— 100 

The general price level has never been stable for long jxriods of time. 
Violent fluctuations in prices have become progressively more serious 
with the increasing complexity of modern economic society. 

One of the most serious aspects of rising and falling prices is that prices 
of various items change at different rates. As indicated in Figure 2 the farm 
price of food in the United States rises and falls more violently than the 
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retail price or the costs of distribution. For the most part farmers are in the 
position of selling the kinds of products which fluctuate widely in price 
and buying produas of which the price fluctuations are less violent. Thus, 
farmers are benefited by a rising price level and adversely aifcctcd by a 
failing price level 




^1 < > — p — I * " ' * — * 
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Figure 2. United States Farm Prices of Foods, Retail Prices of the Same Food 
Products, and the Cost of Distribution 



Whenever prices rise or fall, farm prices change more rapidly and by 
a larger amount than retail prices and costs of distribution. However, when 
prices rise, adjustment takes place much more rapidly than during periods 
of falling prices. 

The effect of these price changes on the incomes of farmers is indicated 
in Table I. In 1931-3^ when prices were falling rapidly the average income 

TABLE 1 . Lobof Incomes of Ne^ York famen* 



1907-191^ 3»o33 $ s^i 

i9M-ii?i9 4.56<^ 459 

19310-1914 1,080 186 

I9I5'J9P 7, ■ X? 444 

1931.1931..,, i,3tr> -3;o 

19^3-1940 6,076 175 

i94i'i94i 810 1,92.9 



♦B«^tl on farm management survey w-ord* obtained by the Jepartmrtit of agriculfur*! 
economics, New York Stirc College oi A ^'culture. 

of New York farmers was a minus quantity. In 1941-42, a perKxl of risifig 
prices, farmer's incomes averaged nearly fiooo. The story intlicated in this 
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tabic could be duplicated many times in many areas. Most farmers in the 
United States have been financially successful since 1940, not because they 
farmed better than in 19^ but because prices were more favorable. As long 
as the general price level continues to fluctuate as violently as it has in the 
past, much of the success of a farmer will depend on when he was born. 
We may expect that sometime we will learn how to control our currency 
rather than having our currency control us. Until such a time farmers and 
other businessmen must be careful that they do not make business deci- 
sions on the basis of the movements oi the general price level in the recent 
past. The future will probably l>e different. 

SrZE OF BUSINESS 

The typical farm in the United States is a family farm. This is a farm 
large enough to keep a farmer and his family employed with a little extra 
help during the busiest season. The acreage per farm varies by typv^s and 
regions. In the wheat belt of the Great Plains there are thousands of arms 
which are large in acreage but where most o( the work is done by mem- 
bers of the family and where the amount ot labor employe d is 'jo more 
than on a market garden farm of two or three acres. Wittiia the range 
of the family farm there is still a great difference in size of business. Some 
farms arc big enough to keep three men profitably employed while others 
furnish only a part-time )ck> for one man. Which size of business is best? 
Large numbers of farm management studies have indicated that, on the 
average, the larger farms return the largest incomes. The usual relation 
between size and profits is indicated in Table 2. Tliis coultl l>e duplicated 
many times for other years and other regions. 

TABLE 2. Relation of Number of Hen* to Various Factors 
1$0 New York Poultry Fofms, 1940-41 * 
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While o\\ the average the larger farms within (he range of the familv 
size arc the niost successful, these larger farms have the greatest risk of a 
large loss as well as the best chance for a large gain. Under certain unfavor 
able conditions it is better to run a small farm business fuin a large one. 
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Some of these unfavorable conditions are poor land, poor animals, and 
very unfavorable yields. 

What arc the advantages oi a moderately large farm business as com- 
pared to a small one? Farm management records have shown these advan- 
tages to be largely economies in the use of labor, horses add equipment, 
and capital* Other advantages are economies in buying and selling in larger 
quantities and the possibility d having a diversified business and still hav- 
ing each enterprise large enough to he efficient. In the United States there 
arc large numbers of farms which might be described as **one-man farms."* 
Most farm work can be done most effectively by two or three men work- 
ing together. It takes a large proportion of one man's time to get started 
to do a job and to finish the job. In doing chores on a small farm much of 
the time is spent in getting the cows from the pasture and getting ready 
to milk, taking the cows back to pasture, washing the milk pails, and 
odicr non{M*oductivc jobs. The horses and equipment necessary to handle 
a lOO-acre general farm can often handle a 2(X}-acre farm with very 
little additional equipment. The aim in farm organization should be to 
have farm businesses large enough to use lalx)f, equipment, and other 
items effectively. 

The above discussion with rcspea to the best size of farm business is 
not to be taken to indicate that large-scale farming is desirable- There is 
a vast difference between a family farm of efficient size, and a large-scale 
farm. There arc a number of different ideas as to the l>est sire of farm 
business from the point of view of a)mmunity and national welfare. These 
different Ideas might be groufied under three main headings as follows: 

1. Subsistence farms 

2. Commercial family farms 

3. Large-scale farms. 

The characteristics of each of these systems of farming are outlined below. 

SuhHstcnce farms operate with little or no hired labor. The emphasis 
is on production for home use, selling only what is left over. Most of the 
world's agriculture is conducted on this basis, and there are those who say 
that all of the agriculture of the world should be operated in this manner, 

A commercial family farm may or may not hire labor depending upon 
the amount of family help available. These farms are large enough to take 
advantage of mcKlern technological developments. If labor is hired, the 
laborer and the operator are on a basis of scKial equality. The hired man 
might marry the farmer's daughter- Emphasis is on production for sale 
and items for home use are produced only as they can be produced ef- 
ficiently. The operator of such a farm must work with both his hands 
and his head, whereas, the operator of a subsistence farm works primarily 
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with his hands. To a considerable extent commercial family farms arc 
limited to Australia, Canada, New Zealand, and the United Sutcs, In other 
countries such farms arc found in scattered areas but they are not typical 
of any country other than those Usted. 

A large-scale farm employs large amounts of labor, and the operator 
wo^ks with his head but not with his hands. Large-scale farms may be 
divided into three groups as follows: (i) Individual or corporate owner- 
ship; (2) cooperative ownership; (3) government ownership. Those farms 
which are owned by individuals or corporations produce almost entirely 
for sale. There is usually a wide gap bet%vcen the economic and social 
status of the manager and the workers- The farms which are owned co- 
operatively produce both for sale and for heme use. The manager is usually 
on the basis of social equality with the workers. Cooperative farming has 
been tried many times in the United States. It has succeeded only where 
there was a religious or ethical motive to hold the group together. Large- 
scale farms under government ownership have been tried in both Russia 
and Mexico as well as in other countries. In Russia and Mexico this form 
of organization is a successor to large-scale individual ownership* 

Which is the best way to organize agriculture — subsistence farms, com- 
mercial family farms, or large-scale farms? A nation of subsistence farms 
is of necessity a nation with a low standard of living. Most of the people 
are busy producing food ?nd very few are left to produce other things, A 
nation of large-scale farms is a nation with definite social distinctions and 
one in which there arc wide differences in economic well-being. The ex- 
perience of the United States has shown that commercial family farms 
can produce more efficiently than most large-scale farms because of more 
effective use of labor. 

Over the years the trenci in the United States has been toward a larger 
acreage per farm in the family size group but there Is no evidence of a 
trend toward large-scale farming. Statements to the contrary are often 
madc^ but those who view with alarm the number of large-scale farms 
now present in the United States should alsf) check to see whether there is 
any trend toward an increase in the number of large-scale farms. 

In most communities in the United States the most imj[.x>rtant ques- 
tion vnth respect to size of farm is the problem of enlarging farms or 
a>mbining farms in order to keep up with the times. Not so many years 
ago most farm work was done by the muscles of man and beast. The 
acreage which one family could handle was limited. Modern equipment 
makes it }x>ssiblc for one family to farm a far greater acreage than for- 
merly. Anyone interested in community development shoulJ be interested 
in enlarging farms to make modern economic units, even tho this may 
present certain problems associated with a reiluced population in some of 
our rural districts. 
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Farm management records have consistently shown that farmers who 
obtain yields better than the average of their neighbors arc the most suc- 
cessful. Much of the effort erf our agricultural experiment stations has 
been devoted to the attempt to grow two blades of grass where one grew 
before. The desirability of high yields is unquestioned by most perse^ns. In 
fact, some have gcmc so far in emphasizing the impwtancc of high yields 
per acre and high production per animal that they make it appear that 
this is all there is to making farming pay. Little farms well tilled have 
been accepted by some as the goal of agriculture. A moderately large well- 
tilled farm would l>c more desirable if one is interested in a prosj>erou$ rural 
community. The farmer's problem is to adjust his crop yields and produc- 
tion per animal to the conditions with which he works. It is a mistake to 
suggest that every farmer should get 10,000 pounds of milk per cow, or a 
bale of cotton per acre, or three hundred bushels of potatoes per acre. These 
fixed goals are too high for some and too low for others. The most profit- 
able adjustment of yields depends on many factors. These include the 
price of land, the quality of the animals, cost of labor, price of fertilizer, 
and the price of the product. It is not desirable that every farmer should 
attempt to get the maximum possible crop yields or production per animaL 
Extremely high yields are expensive. There is plenty oi evidence to show 
that good yields are profitable, but extremely high yields arc usually ob- 
tained at a high cost. 

LABOR EFFICIENCY 

The scarce factor in American agriculture is labor. Over the years the 
amount of farm production required to pay a mwjth^s wages has tended 
to increase. Every individual farmer must continually improve the work- 
ing conditions of his farm to make it possible for himself and all those 
working with him to produce more than formerly. Figure 3 indicates the 
trend in agricultural proiiuction per farm worker from 1910-43. This up- 
ward trend in the production per worker is typical of all American in- 
dustry and is the basis for the increased wnges of all workers, A farmer 
who expects to have his own standard of living increase in proportion with 
the increase in the rest of the nation must gradually improve the efficiency 
with which his labor is used. 

Tliere are a number of factors which help in improving Ialx>r efficiency. 
One of the most import«jnt of these is the size of business. Many farms 
are uxj smnll to use labor effectively. Ortain regions in the Uniter' States 
find it difficult to use labor efficiently because the distribution of labor 
ret]uirements thriiout the year is uneven. On the cotton farms of the South 
the peak IaU)r requirements are for chopping and picking. At other times 
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of the year it is difficult to keep the labor force profitably employed. The 
use of wcU-«tabIishcd machinery is another way of improving labor ef- 
ficiency. A careful plan of work will enable farmers to use their time more 
effectively and to get their work done on time. On many farms on which 
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Figure 3- Index of Agricultural Production per Farm Worker Employed 
1910-43 (1935-39^ 

•Data from. Working, E. }. 'Tfo^xxts for farm Population and Employmcni aftrr the 
War/' Illinois Farm Econofntcs, March X944. 

labor is hired the management of hired labor may have considerable effect 
on the amount of work that is done, ITie management of farm labor is 
quite a different maner from the management of s :tory labor. The ob- 
jective of a good farm c^xrrator is to arrange his work so that the men 
working under him will become interested in the outcome and do some 
of the thinking themselves. In every community there are farmers who 
have fomid how to use labor very efficiently and there arc other fanners 
who have not. Many of our rural communities could benefit by a wider 
use of the knowledge and experience of the more efficient farmers, 

CIIOICE OF ENTERPRISES 

whenever farmers or farm leaders get together, a subject which is 
likely to be discussed is the relative merits of specialized and diversified 
farming. This is one aspect of the general question of choice of enterprises. 
The tendency in manufacturing enterprises is toward a high degree of 
specialization. In agriculture, the long-time tendency is in the direction 
of a higher degree of specialization^ but compared to industry, most farms 
arc still highly diversified. In deciding on the best choice of enterprises 
for any one farm there are many i^^ctofs to be considered. Some of these 
are: 

I. The relative profits of different enterprises. Because of differences in 
climate^ soil, topography, and markets certain areas have definite advantages in 




the producticMi of some products, ^^Ic other areas have advantages in the pitv 
ductioQ of other products. It is to the advantage of each area to emphasize as 
much as possible the production of those items which are most profitable in 
the area. 

2. Labor distribution. It is desirable to choose a group of enterprises which 
will require labor thruout the year, in preference to a selection which causes 
extreme peaks in labor requirements, 

3. The relative amounts of tillable and untillable land. "SVhcrc considerable 
untiilable land is available^ the enterprise should be so chosen as to provide a 
use for this land, such as by grazing livestock on it. 

4, The use of by products. 

5, Maintenance of productivity. 

6. Risk. 

7. Distribution of income thruout the year, 

8, The use ot fniildings and machinery, 

9, Capital available. 

10. The type o) farming of the neighbors, 

11, Personal preference. 

One of the trommon errors in advising farmers in the choice of enter- 
prise is to overemphasize some one of the alxwe factors at the expense of 
the other faacrs. For example, much has been said concerning the risk 
involved in one-crop farming. Most one-crop areas have chosen to operate 
in this manntr because of the relative profits (rf different enterprise. In 
most one-crop areas such as the potato region of northern Maine there is 
a great difference between the profits to be derived from the most profitable 
enterprise and the next most profitable. Wherever there is a situation in 
which two or three enterprises arc about equally profitable a diversified 
agriculture 'u almost certain to resuh, A common error in choice of enter- 
prise is to place personal preference at the top <rf the list. One who has a 
strong personal preference as to the kind of farming he wishes to do 
should be careful that he selects a farm which is adapted to that kind of 
farming. It is unfortunate when a fxrrson, who has a strong preference as 
to kind of farming and al o a strong preference in favor ot some one farm, 
finds that his two preferences are antagonistic. 

CETTTNC A STAKT IN FARMING 

In discussing factors which make agriculture pay we should not over- 
look the training and experience of the farm curator* Farm management 
records show that farmers with higher education run larger businesses and 
run them b^etter than do those with a small amount of education. An ex- 
ample of this is given in Table 3. One who is training for farming is train- 
ing for the next thirty years, not for the past thirty. Agriculture is becoming 
more of a science and less of an art and it is increasingly impcHtant to have 
the broad point of view which most educated people have and most un- 
educated people do not. Equally important for a young man starting to 
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fann is a good background of farm experience If a young man has both 
experience and education he must choose the proper farm. Most farmers 
choose only one farm during their lifetime- It is, therefore, important that 
they choose the right one. Anyone interested in the affairs of rural com- 
munities should be interested in an educational program which will aid in 
putting the right farmer on the right farm. We should avoid trying to 
fit square pegs into round holes- 

TABLE 3. Relation of Edgcotion oi fhe Operofof to Various Foctois* 

10,969 New York ¥orm Record*. 1907-1936 ^ 

BjUKati4tn Sum^ Frnfttt Agf Fr^dMcSiVf man Apffs^f 

^t^^^ rtcsrds 9ptt»f0f ffrfarm pf man tmsm 



GnittchooX^ 

High school 3-t^5 

Btts>n««i college 

NooAgriculmfAl college. . 165 
Agricol tural college***. . . 534 
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401 


is8 


J X13 


17.1 


45 


495 


136 


518 


3 3 


45 


5^9 


^37 


498 




47 


556 


141 


353 


4 9 


37 




15 » 


i,«>57 



*Coniell Eattcnfiofl Bulletin 401, p. 16. 

♦♦locludcf « very »m»ll Dumber of oper»tors with no formal education 
♦**Indudei ngricultural ichool and agricultufal short course. Dt^cs not include vocati 
«grtcultnre 10 high school. 
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Chapter 4 

Rural Income and Taxation as They Affect 
the Education Program* 

yuERE arc many differences between rural and urban schools with alto- 
i gethcr too many of the favorable conditions being on the side of the 
urban schools. In no case are the advantages enjoyed by urban schools 
more clearly seen than in the financial support available for schools. Many 
ol the differences in the quality of educational opportunity offered arc 
related both to the comparative means available for the support of rural 
and urban schools and to the use of these means. 

The financial program for the betterment of rural schools is properly 
grounded on an analysis of the relative resources available, and that can 
be made available, and the extent to which these resources arc usetl. Not 
only is the relative taxpaying ability of rural people important in consider- 
ing the financial supjx)rt of rural schools, but also the frend in Jieir 
financial status. The probable future status of rural people as to 
financial resources indicates what can be expected as to the improvement 
of rural school support thru taxes paid by the rural pa)ple themselves. It is 
also important to know what other demands for public support are arising 
and how these demands may affect the financial sup}V»rt of schools. 

A presentation of these prol>!ems and s<'mc of the essential data rel.ited 
to them will be made in this chapter. 

RFJ.ATIVK ABILITY TO I'AY TOR RURAL SCH(X)LS : STATl S AND TRtJJUS 

PER CAPITA INCOME 

Perhaps the best measure of the ability of fxrople to pay for public 
services such as public schcwls is ihcir per capita income. While no exact 
measures of the incomes of rural and uriian people have l>ceii formulated, 
there are sufficient data to justify the conclusion that urban jieoplc, as 
measured by ^>er capita income, are more able to pay for the education of 
their children than are rural people.'"^ 



' Messrs. M;utin and Morrow made mos- of the research analysu on which this chapter 
rests. Mr, Dawson interpreted the data, fofmulaied the conclusions, am) frreparn! the text in 
it! present form. 

n-he .hief errors in mrasurinij comparative incomes of farm and ur!,an f>r.,,,le arise 
from (a) the difficulty of living due weight to the difference* in co«f of livinji in farm and 
urban areas; (b) the diflvulty of rflminaftng from the population fi^ra the person* who 
live in farm areas but earn part or all of their income in urban areas, their incomes not 
being incJudftl in the farm income tofali, ihui tending to make per capita incomes of farm 
.nhabitanfs appear lower than they actually are and income* of urban inhabitants hiffhcr than 
they actually arc; (c) the failure to take into account income received by farm and village 
•ources other than agriculture. Moreover, average per capita income i. an inif>crfc.-t measure 
of tanabilitv capacity m that if means something different for rural ?nd urban pcopir 
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Income c^maics prepared by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
indicate that nonfarm people (including urban) have received consistently, 
over a period of several years before the war, an average per capita income 
approximately four times as large as did rural farm pec^le. In 1929 the 
inc(Mnc per nonfarm person was $870 as compared to only $223 from 
agriculture per person on the farm, a ratio of nearly four to one. There 
have been fluctuations from year to year, the low point having been reached 
in 1932 when the figures wert $442 and $74 respectively for nonfarm and 
farm people, a ratio of about six to one. By 1941 the respective figures had 
reached $825 and $237, or a ratio of about three and a half to one. i^Sce 
Table i, columns 3, 4, and 5.) 

TABLE 1 . Per Capita Rural and Urban Income E»timote«/ 19^9-41 

/ J ^ ^ 4 ; 

Fir capita Ntf tm^ms IfUcffH pfr fr^rn a^nctflfurjt 

Ygar n4Sianal from ^f^rtauhun person per person 4H farms 

in£Ofm* pfr pftsen en nor on farms* a &f fmffrm pfr 

farms* pfrs^n fi^f fff farms 
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$ 11^ 


$ 870 
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«93<^ 
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«9^« 


484 


114 




18 8 






74 


44i- 


16.7 
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417 


11 8 


^934 


39i 


98 


487 


10 1 


»935 


445 




5^9 


16 5 


»95^ 






6if 


^5 9 


^937 


y>7 




670 


17^9 


^938 






6ti 


14 1 


S939 


545 


M7 


<^57 


IX 4 


«94» 


■ - ■ 594 


157 


7t6 


11,9 


1941 


697 


- 


8m 


18 7 



*Bureiu of Agriculcur^I Economics, Set Farm Irjiomf and hcomf Partry S unman, jpie^ 
July 1941. 



Wlien the net income of nonfarm people p^x child in average daily 
attendance in schi>ol is compared to the net income from agriculture of 
farm people per child in average daily attendance, differences somewhat 
similar to the differences in per capita (total population) income arc found. 
In 1930 the inccMne ^>cr pupil in nonfarm areas was $4523 as compared with 
S891 per pupil in farm areas, or a ratio of about five to one. By 1932 the 
figures had dropped to S2519 and $391 respectively, or a ratio of about six 
to one. From 1932 to 1940 the figures gradually increased to $4459 and 
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$937» ^ ^^^^^ about five to one^ in tavor ot the nonlarm group, (See 
Table 2.)^ 

TABLE 2, Net Farm Income from Agrfculfura Rural Fomt Oilld Amending Sekoot 
Compcr9d with Income pet Nonform Child Atfending School* 
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f'37 
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^747 


4^99^ 
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60,367 


16,307 
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5.99^ 
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14.1 






16,466 
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16,404 






5.84X 


391 


^5 5 
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Mr5M 


4.5^3 




5*74* 


891 


»9-7 



•Income daca from Bureau of Agriculcuriif Economics, N#/ f^im Inami and buffmi Parify 
Smffmafj, /p^tf-^/,JuIy 1941, School accendAoce dat j estimated frofn IJ. S. (Xfice of Educaciofl, 
Biiftnial Stfrtvr cf Edu*an<m and i6th Gnstts ^f 11. S., 1^40, Population, Vol. IV, Part i, Tabic 
14, p. 39. Pcrceiifage distribution of school attendance in farm atid nonfarm areas was applied 
CO Attendance totiih reported by U S. Office of Education. 



Recent studies have attempted to translate ioi^\ 1943 income of the 
people info efTcctivc buying income in the various counties oi the United 
States. Adjustments for differences in living costs, particularly as to rentals 
and to nonmoncy income received by far.jers and omall-town residents, 
have been attem|'ted. Thru these studies the effect of population concen- 
tration in and around urban centers has been shown. In general, the higher 
the percentage of {xipulation living in urban places in a county, the higher 
the average per capita income of that county- The average f>er c;ipita in- 
come in counties having urban centers is approximately 50 percent higher 
than in counties that have no towns or cities with population in excess 
of 2500.'* 

h should be ob$crv«J jji thjs connccfion thar tht nonfarm ^fouf> conuins all ihc people 
living in villages of Ic55 than 2500 fxfpulation vhicli are tilaisified 35 rural but not as i^rm 
population. In all diere are about 5,000,000 children attending school jn the^ rural non- 
farm areas. In arri^'in^ at the income per pupil attending school it was necessary to add the 
nunilxT of pupils in rural nonfarm areas to the number of urban pupiU brtause there are 
no se^>aratc income data for the rural nonfarm people. The o*dy data available are for the 
total r )pulation and f4)r thr farm >?roup. 
* ^alcs Management, May 10, 1943. 
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The United States Bureau of the Census has developed an index of 
economic ability of the states which assigns equal weight to three tneasurM 
of income: (a) income payments received by the inhabitants of the stare, 
(b) retail sales within the state, and (c) the value of the output of the 
principal industries, including the value addal by manufacturing and the 
value of agricultural and mineral pro<luction.* An analysis of the index 
with the states arranged according to the percentages of population which 
are urban shows that the twelve states that have higher percentages ot 
urban {x,pulation than the average for the nation, have, without excep- 
tion, more than average economic ability. The economic ability index 
for these twelve states averages 121.5 as compared with an average of only 
85.8 for the other thirty six states that have less than the national average 
oi urban population. 

REIATIVE NUMBER OF CH1U>REN 

Another factor afTecting the relative ability of rural and urban areas to 
support public schools is the relative number of children in proportion to 
the adult tx>pulation. In every state and region the rural jx^pulation has 
relatively the largest number of children. In the far western states where 
the number of children five to seventeen years old per one thousand adults 
twenty to sixty-four years old is the smallest in the nation the number is 
491 in rural farm areas, 185 in rural nonfarm areas, and only 298 m urban 
areas. These numbers can be compared to the corres^x^ndi ng numl>ers for 
the southeastern states where the child {X>pulation is relatively the highest 
in the nation: 791 for rural farm areas, 558 for rural n.mfarm areas, and 

408 for urban areas. , , , 1 

^n brief, the rural areas have the larger numbers of children in propor- 
tion to adults and much smaller per capita income with which to pay for 
their education. While the percentage of the national income received by 
farmers varies somewhat from year to year, in general it can be said that 
the farmers of the nation have alx>ut 31 percem of the nations children 
and receive about 9 to 12 percent of the national inc<.nie. 

TRENDS IN FARM INCOME 

In order to show the trends in farm and nonfarm incomes in the nation 
as a whole Figure i has been prepared, showing the |)er capita income tn^m 
agriculture per person on farms compared with the income per (X-rson not 

''T^^^^o^ the Onsus Finandnii F.d^aJ, State and l.cd Corrrnn,c,Us. Wa.h.ns- 

•Tollowing the chcc. of the .n<iK..cd three mr.m,rc of .h^^' . • th. p<.mon of each rate 
in rLLn to the Un.tal State average i. shown ... by Tank,' exp,e,Mn« the !>c>ccnugc 
«cr.ta.e of the national ave,a,c op.ta. AUowin, one th,»l wn.ht to ca. of 
Ac "rS factors, the ^x,Mt>on of ea.h Mate, an a^eraKC ,ank for each ..ate. an avcr.,,e i'os, 
tion in xesFKHTt to nil three factcns/* 



on farms and with the average national income by five-year intervals from 
1910 to 1941. The table is sclf<xpIanatory, but it should be observed that 
from 1910 to 1909 the differences between per capita incomes for farm 
and nonfarm people increased in favor of the nonfarm people except for 
the war years 1916 to 1919. By 1933 the incomes of both farm and nonfarm 
people had faUcn below the level of 1910. From 1933 to 1941 all incomes 
have risen rather steadily, but the difference between the farm and nonfarm 
groups has become greater and in favor of the nonfarm people. 
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Figure i. Income from Agriculture per Person on Farms Compared with Income per 
Person Not on Farms, and with Average National Income, 1910-41 

It is interesting to note that altho the agricultural areas have in recent 
years had higher percentages of increase in per capita income than the non- 
farm areas, the differences between the two groups in actual amounts of 
per capita income have increased. An illustration will make this point 
clear. By reference to Table 3, the data for Connecticut, an industrial 
state, and for Mississippi, an agricultural state, can be compared. In Con- 
necticut the average per capita income for the period 1929 to 1933 had 
increased 77.8 percent by 1942; in Mississippi the corresponding increase 
was 105.6 percent. However, the total per capita increase in dollars in 
Connecticut in this pcrio<l was $567 as compared with only $209 in Missis- 
sippi. The increase in Connecticut was from $729 to $1296, while in 
Mississippi the increase was from only $198 to $407. Similar, but not such 



striking differences, can be shown by comparing the other agricultural 
states with other industrial states. 

In order to show the trend in per capita income among the states 
Fijmrt 2 and Table 3 have been prepared. When comparisons are made 
between 1959^4^ and the average of the boom year, 1929, and the depression 
year, 1933, ranking the regions shows greatest gains in the Northwest, 
Luthwest, and Southeast. The regions heavily influenced by agriculture 
disclose the greatest percentage increases, notably the Northwest and 
Southwest. Without a single exception, the stales in the Southeast show 
percentage gains which exceed the national average. The most impressive 
Lns, however, were made in the Far West; the income level of 1^2 was 
more than double the 19^9 «nd 1933 average in each of these states excciH 

California. g , , , 

Comparisons between average pet capita ina>me payments tor the early 
war year, icui, and the twoyear average of 1929 and 1933. show relative 
advances strikingly similar to those previously noted. Almost the only 
difference is in the magnitude of the changes. 

The greatest gains for 1942 as compared with 1939 occurred in the 
Northwest and in the southeastern and southwestern states. Only tour 
states in these nreas^-<-:olorado, Florida. Ixjuiniana, and Wyoming-show 
a smaller percentage gain in average per capita income from 1939 to 194^ 
dian the national average; even in these states the average rate of increase 
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TABLE 3. Percentage Incrrase in per Capifo Income PaymenH by Stotet, by Regiom^ 
and for United Sfotes Accofdii^ ro Voriout MeoMirei 
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761 


13 


9 


60 
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56,8 


Ohio 


15 


5 


^^7 




95 ^ 


10 
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68 


.8 


58.7 


Wisconsin 


^7 
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473 


54^ 


786 
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66 


.1 


63L.I 
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TABLE 3- ICoMuHM^) 



Sfa/t Ftrcfnt ' 

and jarm im and /^if W 1929^ 

tim avtra^f smaf^t 19^^194^ ^94^ ^94^ 

Ncwchwest U^^ $4^2. $ 79^ 7% 9^ 2.% 89 0% 

Colorado 47^ 55^ 7^^^ -7 M 9 ^5 4 

Idaho 38.1 j8o 470 7S^ ^ 99 5 ^4 4 

Kansas 35^ 395 4U S14 14 4 ^^^^ 

Montana 51.4 44^ ^^9 9^ » ^7 ^ 

Nebraska ^7-7 4i^^ 44S 774 7 ^ 95 

North Dakota, , , , 510 i-9<> 411 7it 4^^ »49 » ^^.i-S 

South Dakota 47 7 ^9^ 4^V 7^5 ^ i'-"^ ^ 

Utah... 171 4^^ W SS^^ M4 ^^^9 4 9^9 

Wyoming. ... 190 618 8S^ 189 ^7^ 5W 

FarWest 77^ ^^^57 740 67.x 

California 91 7^9 ^'^^7 ^ ^ 

Nevada 14^ «M V 9 7^ 3 

Oregon ivs 4^9 ^^9 ^ ^ ^^4 J 9^^ 

Washington 19^ ^^4 ' ' ^^4 ^^V^ 9^3 

Source: -Vj¥W7 of Currfnr BMfffUSJ.June 194^ 

is very near that for the nation. Of the thirty three states which exceeded 
the national average for the year, all but thirteen were located in one of 
these areas; anci the economy of over half of the remaining thirteen is 
heavily mllucnced by agriculture. 

In general, the impetus of the war e^ott has served to accelerate trends 
in income distribution which were under way during the prewar years. 
Altho there arc impi>rtant exceptions, the agncultiiral states have for 
several years consistently experienced relatively larger percentage increases 
in per capita income payments than have the heavily urban states. 

INCOME STATUS OF AGRICl-l.TDRAl- STATIC 

IXrspite these changes in per capita incomes among the states, the De- 
partment of Commerce analysis reveals that the prewar income positions of 
agricultural states were so low that *'the ranking of states according to 
size of per capita income has been only moderately iMSturbed. Tliis holds 
true despite the fact that in many instances state< tvhich realized smaller 
gains in total income payments were those with higher per capita income 
payments. ... In general, differences in per capita incomes among the 
states were larger in 1942 than in 1939 .... The development of a war 
economy not only has not yet substantially altered the relative ranking of 
the states with respect to per capita income but also has not had the effect 

i6il 
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of reducing significantly the inequality among states that has characterized 
per capita income payments. The effect has been primarily that of raising 
very appreciably the level of the per capita payments.*^ 

The same kinds of difTerences in income and in the number of children 
in pro{X)rtion to adult fX)puhition that have been jwintcd out for the nation 
as a whole and for the different regions respecting farm people and non- 
farm ^x»ple will be found within the res^Kctive states except that the 
difTcrences are often greater. Almost without exception the counties or 
other kxral areas within a state that have the least per capita incomes also 
have the greatest number of children to educate in pr<)jx>rtion to the adult 
population. For this reason the most significant comparisons of the relative 
ability to support education will come from a community-l)y community 
analysis of economic capacity to sup{>ort eiiucation. 

THF RI RAI. REVENIIE PROBLEM 

Revenue for the sup^x^rt of schcmls in rural areas can come from three 
.sources: local taxation, state taxation distributed in the form of state aid, 
and federal taxation distributed in the form of federal aid. As the m.ittcr 
now stands, 69.3 percent of public-schcx^l support comes from local projx-rty 
taxes, 29.5 percent comes from state aid, and only 1.2 p<-rccnt comes from 
federal aid. Just what these percentages are for rural sch(X)ls considered 
separately is ncH known. It is certainly true, however, that taking the 
nation as a whole a very large part of rural school support comes from 
IcKal property taxes. 

However, those states that have the least econonuc .ibiljtv to sup{x>rt 
schools obtain the greatest proportion of their schcToI revenues from sources 
other than Icxal property taxes. Tliis situation has been m.ide necessary 
l5ecai:se the local profx-riy taxes cannot, within re.isonablc limiis, supfx>rt 
an acceptable standard of public-school facilities in mt-st of the local com- 
munities. State goycrnmems in most of the {xx»rer states have assumed a 
Kirge part of the financial support of functions th.it are sup}K>rttd largely 
iiom local revenues in the wealthier states. 

Since liK-al pro[ierty taxes are an import.int source of school Mip}>ort in 
rural atXMs, it is imfxirtant to examine what has been happening with 
respect to farm property taxes in recent years. For this purpose Figure 3 
has been prepared. From this figure it will be seen that in ;iggrcgate 
amounts, annual farm pro{>erty tax collections increased rapidly tluring 
the two decades prior to it>2i, showed no significant changes during the 
1920's, declined sharply during the eaily depression years, and have since 
shown little tendency to regain their former imfX)rtance. In relation to 
land values, farm property taxes have followed a similar pattern but have 
differed somewhat due to fluctuations in the value of rural real estate. 

^ Sunry of Cuirmt Susintss. June 194 ^, p. 12. 
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Figure 3. Farm Property Taxes per $ioo Value of Farm ProfHrrty and per 

Cash rarni Income, 1914-39 

From 1932 to 1936, the ratio of property taxes to land values contim.cd to 
fall, even after the latter had become st>mcwhat stabih/.ed. Since 1936 there 
has been little tendency for farm property taxes in relation to land values, 
pardy no dotibt because of the breakdown in administration, to regain their 
former imjx>rtancc. Increased collections and a relatively declming farm 
population caused farm prcn>erty taxes to rise continually ram 190" to 
ToiS. From 1928 to 19H ^ap.ta colU-ciums declined sharply. Since 1934 
Rradual per capita increases have taken place. In i^p, the hrst year tor 
which statistics for rural scho< l attendance are available farm property 
taxes averaged about S^x, jx-r rural school child in average daily attendance. 
This figure dropped to approximately $40 in ^6, and increases! to ^2 
in 1938, the last year for which rural schcx,! attendance statistics are 

From one view^H)int the effort being made bv farmers to support educa- 
tion and other public services can l>est be measured by relating farm 
proi^rty taxes to cash farm income. The ratio of taxes to farm incomes 
has fluctuated little since u,2o, except during depression IxthhIs when 
incomes were falling faster than tax levies. 

Certain conclusions relative to local pr<4>c-rty taxes have been well 
established by numerous studies and may be briefly summ.n/,ed as follows: 

, There is need in most states for an equalisation of assessnients o^jrop^ny 
for taxation purposes and this can be brought about only thru the establishment 
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of adequate methods of valuation and assessment estaWishcd and enforced by 
the respective state governments. 

2. Loi al taxes are desirable as a source of funds to pay a reasonable part of 
the cost of schools. Such taxes help to preserve local initiative and rcsfxmsibility 
and enable hx^al communities to exceed as far as tbey are able any minimum 
standard of educational op{X>rtunity required^ supported, or guaranteed by the 
state. 

^. Over all tax limitation laws restricting the ability of local communities 
to levy taxes for the sup})ort of local public services, especially schools, should 
not be enacted. Laws exempting private property from local taxes, excepting 
perhaps property owned by religious, charitable, or educational bodies not 
owned and operated for profit, should not Ik enacted. The ownership of prof> 
crty represents a certain ability to {lay taxes. Whatever relief from property 
taxes is granted should come from the classification of profKrty for taxable pur- 
poses and not from exemptions. 

An analysis of the sources of revenue for the sup{K)rt of public services 
indicates four distinct trends: 

I, IxKal taXfS^ particularly in the agricultural states, are declining in rela- 
tive importance and arc being supplanted or supplementctl by federal and 
state aids. 

1. The states and the federal government are largely financing expansions 
in governmental services, except that the federal government is not making 
any material contribution to the support of sch<x>ls. 

Altho tliere is a tendency toward centralization, tfie states and localities 
continue to admitiister public services hnanced thru intergovernmental transfer 
of funds, 

4. Federal grants to the states during recent vears have increased less 
pro{H?rtionately in states that are largely rural than in states that are largely 
urban, llie reason for this situatiof) is that federal grimfs for relief and welfare 
have been increasingly greater in urban than in rural si-ctions. 

THE l>F^^A^l>S OF RimAL S<:H(KH^ ANt> OF OTTIEJI 
rt BLIC SFJ^Vlcr.S ior ti bmc m^nds 

Altho schools in rural areas use a larger share of local revenues than 
any (Hher source of public funds they -ire by no means the only public 
service needing {Hibltc fimds and reaching rural jK'ople. So far as schools 
are in coTnperiti(m with other agencies for public funds the c<imfx*tilion is 
tioc so much for fiimls iwnu hval taxation as for funds from state and 
federal funds. 

During the iq^o's total federal, state, and local e\f>enditures for educa- 
tion declined from first to third {^lace. P'x{>enditures for war and for public 
welfare now exceed the arnotmts s\>cnx for (Uiblic education. I'he former, 
of course, is a dwcd ctmsequencc of the war. Iticreased expenditures for 
welfare (originated in depression couvlitions during the iQ^o's and are now 
apparently permanent. 

Km! 



State expenditures from state revenues for highways and welfare exceed 
those for education. Highways have commanded generous supfH>rt for a 
quarter of a century. Owing to state assumption of the local road costs, 
the demands upon the states for highway expenditures are increasing as 
compared with those on local government. State ex|>enditures for welfare 
and unemployment compensation, exclusive of federal aid, amount roughly 
to half the total state expenditures for all purposes. In general if federal 
aids to the states and state aids to the localities are excluded, state exjiendi- 
tures for education, tho larger in amount than formerly, are rapidly l>eing 
relegated to a comparatively unim}X)rtant fX>sition by increases in expendi- 
tures for highways, welfare, and unemployment com{xrnsation,^ 

At the local level, expenditures from Uxral revenue sources for educa- 
tion, rural and urban combined, still hold first place, but only slightly 
exceed those for welfare, demands for welfare being much heavier in urban 
areas than in rural areas, L<Kal demands for highway sup{x>rt apparently 
no longer constitute a serious threat to l<K'al educational sup{x)rt.^ 
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1. The differences in the economic ability ot farm and notifarm people 
indicate that if there is to be a fair degree of equality of educational op}X>r- 
tunity in rural farm communities the state and federal governments must 
accept the principle of eqiiali'/ation of the burden of schcx)! ^up}x>rt thru 
large apj>ortionmcnts of funds for eilucaiion. The priniarv obligation for 
equalization falls u}>on the respective state pnernments. but u is also 
n^-ccssary that the federal government ap{x>rli(ni funds to the states for 
education in proportion to their respective needs for adilitional funds. 

2. Practically the onlv source of local public revenues available to rural 
cornmunitie'; is the general jnofHrrtv tax. Fortunatclv this source has Ix-en 
left largely for school sup|x>rt- Tlie fact that state and federal ^(n'ernments 
are increasini: their financial aids to lixralities should not be used as an 
excuse for eliminating or even greatlv reducing the local taxes. In view of 
^\^^ recent material improvements m farm income, the farmers mav w. ll 
increase their local projxrtv taxes thru increased assessments, especiallv 
during the war emergewcv of inadequate salaries for teachers and the con- 
sei]uent shortage of qualified teachers. 

The real competition o{ the rural sc1i(h>Is for public funds is at the 
state and federal levels. Rural (leople should exert their influence to olitain 
an adequate share of state and federal funds Uf be used for the education 
of their children. (See Chapter 12.) 

« Basrtl on analvsis of data in: Rurrau of Onni^. I'lnanctng FcJaal, Sdifr and Ijp.al 
Catrmmenfs. Washington, O. C: Supcnntcmlcnt of D(KunKnt^. Govcinmcnf PnntjnK 

ihid. 
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Chapter j 



Some Trends in the Rural Population 
of Significarce to Education 

pvURiNG the century 1 8401 940 the proportion of gainfully employed 
L-^ engaged in agriculture decreased from about 68.6 percent to 17.8 
percent. 

This decrease is attributable primarily to a four-fold increase in produc- 
tion per worker in agriculture during the century. This increase in produc- 
tion per farm worker is attributable in large part to increasing nsc of power, 
particularly the substitution of mechanical p<nver for animal jx>wTr with 
resultant release of feed for the production of meat and milk. Other factors 
have been the use of fertilizers; the transfer from farm to the factory of 
some pr(Kessing operations, for example, the production of butter and 
cheese; the advances in control of plant and animal diseases; improvements 
m feeding farm animals; also advances in plant breeding, for example, 
hybrid corn; likewise in animal breeding with resultant increase in pro- 
duction of meat, milk, and eggs (xrr unit of feed consumed. No less 
important has Ih'cii the shift from the less prcx^uctive toward the more 
productive crops per acre, for example, from timothy to alfalfa hay and 
from wheat and oats t(ward ann, fruits and vegetables; likewise the shifts 
from the less proiluctive toward the more prcxluctive animals per unit of 
feed consumed, principally from beef cattle toward dairy cattle and 
chickens, and from sheep toward hogs. 

The inc^-easing use of mechanical flower almost certainly will continue 
for many years to come and even the tractors in use have not yet had their 
full effect in increasing the size of farms and prtxluction per Winkct. ITie 
use of fertilizer also will probably increase but this may not even counter- 
balance the depletion t)f soil fertility by erosion, leaching, antl crop removal 
The control of disease will doubtless continue to advance, also :he feeding 
of farm animals, and the breeding of more productive types of plants and 
animals. The prospect, therefore, is for continued increase in prtxiuction 
per worker for many years and reduction in the proportion of the gainfully 
employed engaged in agriculture at a rate not far different from that during; 
the past century. If a successful cotton picking machine is intrcxluced, 
acceleration of the process might (Kcur in the South. But eventually there 
will come a time when production {x*r worker will level off. 

ITie increase in size of farms seems likely to be most rapid in the 
originally forested regions where the farms are smaller than in the prairie 
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regions, owing in brge part to the initial cost in labor and time required 
for clearing the forest. In this eastern portion of the nation tractors have 
not, in general, been intro<iuccd in as large a proportion erf the farms as 
farther west, but if most of the youth who have left the farms during these 
war years— pri>bably three -fourths of all between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-eight-— do not return to the farms ;iftcr this war, lay well cKcur, 
consolidation of farms at an unprecedented rate is likji> . <KCur because 
of the unprecedented number of old farmers. Applying life cxpeaancy 
tables to number of farm operators classified by age in the l(^o census, 
it appears almost certain that nearly 750,OiX) farms in the nation will change 
hands during the decade i(>40'50 because of the death of the farmer. Retire- 
ment of the farmer prior to death may double this number. Some of these 
farms may be taken over by young men, but {^>erhaps even more may be 
absorbed into neighboring or near-by farms— more rapidly if unemploy 
ment again becomes extensive, judging from the past, than if prosperity 
{>ersists. During the early thirties, the pressure of fxipulation on the land 
worked against consolidation of farms; but laier, apparently because of 
the ready ciish that found its way into farming areas an ! l^ecause of the 
pressure of young people remaining on farms, large scale machinery and 
consolidation came in together. 

RURAL RESIDENCES 

Cx>unteracting in part this trend ti>wari! consolidatioii of farms has 
been, and will continue to be, the trend toward the use of farm land as 
residence sites, esjKcially the smaller or less commercial farms, by pct:>ple 
engaged primarily in nonfarm cvcupations. llie rural nonfarm [.copulation 
of the nation, partly village and suburban but partly alst) ojKn country, 
increased 14 {icrccnt between 19^0-40, as compared with 7 [X^rccni increase- 
in the urban {x>pulation and a stationary farm population. This increase 
in rural nonfarm jxipulation took place mostly in the industrialized north 
eastern quancr of the United States, where the custom of living in the 
coimtry and commuting daily or weekly to an urban job is l)ecoming 
common. Sometimes also a retired urban worker, seekifi\; a ijuiet and 
picturesque alxxle in his or her declining years, as well as low^er costs of 
living, rescues a semi abandoned farm from extinction. 1 hese rural rcsi 
denccs contribute mate-ially to the tax ba<;e in manv communities, notably 
in California, Florida, Michigan, New Faiglund, New York, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania, without proportionately increasing the demand for public 
service. 

An increase in part-time farms also occurred in the northeast region 
during the depressioji decade iq;o 40. In many counties this increase con 
sists mostly of part-time farms where the urban worker or his wife pro 
duced in 1939 enough chickens, eggs, milk, and vegetables, mostly for 
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home use, to qualify under the census definition of a farm. 71iesc trends 
toward rural residence, both with and without associated farn enterfH-iscs, 
probably will increase. 

THE TOEND IN SMALL FARMS 

The number of farms on which the 17,8 percent of the gainfully em- 
pioyetl engagec^ in agriculture lived, when classified by value erf farm 
products, reveals some surprising conditions. In 1939 nearly half of the 
farms, 46 {>ercent, rc{x>rtcd a ^mss value of products, including those used 
by the farm family, of less than $600. These less pro<lucti /e farms produced 
only 6 \}crcctn of the prcxhicts "si^ld or traded," to use (he census phrase. 
Only about half of the "farms," as dcfincxl by the cerisus,^ are needed to 
produce the fwd and fibre for the nonfarm [>e<>j)Ie ol the nation. In other 
words, only about 10 [>erccnt of the "gainfully emj)loyed" workers of the 
nation are at present pnxlucing the fcKjd and fibre needed by the nation. 

YOUTli, A MAJOR FARM COVTRlin TION 

Hut the less picxkictive half of the farms are providing a diNprofX)rtion- 
atc share of the youth of the iKuion. In the urban [x>pulation of the nation 
(those living in places of 2^00 population and over) during the three years 
preceding the ig^o census, ten adults were rearing only alx>ut seven chil- 
dren. In the farm population ten adults were rearing nearly fourteen 
children. On the less pro<luctive farms, IcKatcd mostly in the mountainous 
jx>rtions of the country and in the South, ten adults were rearing fully 
fifteen and probably sixteen children. 

A century hence, should present differences in birth rates {Persist, about 
three quarters of the nation's population will l>e descendants of the rural 
people of t(xlay— mostly of the [xxir but proud and generally capable 
people of the southern Ap}>alachian Mountains, of the croppers and ten 
ants of the Qnton Belt, of the hill folk that live along the Ohio River and 
its tributaries, of the Catholic ''irmcrs of Maryland and North Dakota, 
of the Mennonitcs scattered in grcnips in Indiana, Kansas, Ohio, Pennsyl^ 
vania, antl Virginia; of the Morm<)ns of Idaho and Utah, and of cnher 
peoples who, because of their geographic isolation or religious traditions, 
have l>ecn more or less (protected from the influences of nKxiern urban 
culture. 

In this connection I should like to summarize some calculations recently 
made by Eugene Merritt the federal Agricultural Extension vService, 

^ Tlic instruction to crnsus enumerator* carried on agriculfufal sch«iulcs rcadi; *'A farm 
for census purposes is all the land on which ionic agrki'Itural of>cfation3 are pcrformeii by 
one f>er*on, cither by his own labor ^lone or with the awistance of members of his house- 
hold, Of hired employers, . _ Do not report as a farm any tract of lami of less than 3 acres, 
unless Its agricultural products in 1939 were valued at $2 ,0 or more." 
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who is primarily interested in the problems of older farm youth. He di- 
vides the 6,000,000 farms reporting the value of farm products in the 1950 
and again in the 1940 census into three groups. Group A, which contains 
nearly half of all farms (49 percent in 1929 and 48 percent in 1939), in- 
cludes those which produced less than $kxx) of prcxlucts in 1929 and less 
than $600 in 1939. Group B, which includes about 30 percent of all the 
farms, consists of those that prcnluced from $1000 to $2500 worth of 
products in 1929 and from $600 to $1500 worth in 1939, Group includes 
the remaining 20 percent, more or less, of the farms, Tlic lower prices for 
farm products in 1939 only partly explain the lower income classc^s included 
in each group in this year. Now Groun A had sales of farm pro<!ucts in 
1929 that amounted to 1 1 percent of the sales from all farms, and 7 percent 
in 1929, Tlie sales of farm pro<lucts from Group B constituted 2S {>ercent 
of the sales from all farms in u>29 and 20 fKrcent in 1939. The s*iles of 
farm proilucts from CJroup C constitute in percent m 1929 and 7^ f>ercent 
in 1939, (However, it should be noted that Ciroup C includal only 19*2 
percent of all farms in 1929 and 2^.9 {>ercent in 19^9.) Assuming that 
migration from these three groups of farms is in projx^rtion to the number 
of farms, and assuming further that the income }>ef migrant from each 
group is the same after they reach the cities, namely %xooo per worker, 
which is about the national nonfarm (prewar) average, Mr. Merritt 
reaches the interesting conclusion that the value of the migrants from 
Group A during the decade l>eforc the depression was alxnit tivc times the 
value of farm products sold, and that during the decade igvv4<\ when 
farm prcxlucts were low in price, the value of these migr.iting youth con- 
stituted a still larger proportion. In other wor<ls, the major contribution 
to the national welfare of the less priKluctive half of our farms, co::sists of 
youth, rather than of food and Fibre. I^'en in C?roup B the value of the 
migrants exceeded the value (^f the farm proiUicts, 

NtK, RATION OF VOi:ni hKOSi TUt 

During the decade iqio-ii,} (years of urb.ui pr(»sfHTity). over lo-o^xK^HX") 
j^eople left the f.uins, according to estimates of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, lliese were nearlv all youth, for middle-aged and old farmers 
find i: difficult to change to other (xrcupations. Alxnit i^^AxniKX) returned to 
farms, doubtless many disillusioned. These figures indicate a net migration 
of 6,30<vx)o. During the fiext decade, ic>y)-:?9, depression years mostly, some 
i4,0(x>,(XK) left the farms and u),7W,o<)o returtied to farms, indicatifig a net 
migration of alxnu ;,^<>%0(Xh But from April t, 1940 to (Xtober i, 194^ 
(war years), the net migration from farms is estimated by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Fx-ononiics at 4,(xx>,(xx>. Thus a greater net movement oc-. 
curred in those two and a half years than in the preceding ten years. A 




checkup of youth survey records in several corn Mi counties indicates 
that about three-fourths of the males eighteen to twcntv-cight years of age 
(the ages covered in most youth surveys) had left the farms during these 
two and a half years. The total farm {X)pulation of the nation has fallen 
since 1940 by more than 3,000,000, which is over 10 percent. 

If this migration of youth proves permanent, and probably most of 
these young peo})le will remain in the cities or return to the cities after a 
}>eri(Hl of unemployment, if such (Kcurs, it will involve a vast drift of 
wealth from the farms. AlK)ut ten years ago we made an estimate that the 
cost of rearing and educating a child on the farms of the nation during 
the decade 1020-50 was about S150 a year. It apjieared that the cost of f(x>d, 
clothing, and such medical services as farm children receive, was alx)ut 
|uo a year, while education cost the community more. Assuming that 
the child becomes sclf-sup{x>rting at age fifteen, wc reached rhc conclusion 
that $2ixx) could be accepted as a mini'* .;m estimate of the average Cost 
to the farming pei)ple of raising and educating the young man or woman 
who left for the cities. During that decade u)u^o-v^ ^^le net migration from 
farms was about 6,;()o,oo<^. Multiplying this number by $2(hk) gives a rough 
estimate of Si2,6oo,o(V),(kx>, as the contribution which the farming people 
made in this way to the progress and firosf>erity (jf the nonfarming people, 
mostly city jK(^}>le, during that decade. Assuming the same cost per youth 
since iQ^o, the 4,(x>o.ch)o net migration since April t of that vear indicates 

a cost of $S,0(K),(H>0,(H)0. 

However, these items should Ix* considered primarily as itidicatiotis of 
the magnitUile of a product (^f the farms seldom taken int(? account bv 
economists rather than a cost of }>r<KUiction. It is true that if these youth 
were backed up on farms, as (xrcurred to a large cNtetu during the earlv 
thirties, and is characteristic (^f the Orient, levels oi living would tend to 
decline, as pofntlatton would decrease, ami the market for farm prcjducts 
tend to cofUract. Nevertheless, the fact remains that the cost to the farming 
fx-ople of rearing the yiuitli who migrate to the cities will average roughly 
$i,cxx),(KX),fXK) a vcar, and that without these migrants the [xipulation of the 
cities would s<:^>n decline with serious economic conseijucnces. 

Nor is this all. When the father and mother dies the est.ite is usnallv 
divided more or less e<]ually among the children. During the decade i()2o :^o, 
alx^iit one sixth of the farmers died (the [>ropoftion is now [)r(4>ably one- 
fifth) and the Ixjv or girl who stayed on the farm, or some other perscMi 
who lK>ught If. \^'as ccmipelled m most cases to p.iy the lieirs m the city 
their shares of the estate. Undoubtedly, this generally resulted in mortgag 
ing the farm. As nearly as we could estimate, some $^,<xk),(hx).(kki or 
$4,(XXVHH>,(KK) was thus transferred from the farms to the cities durifig that 
decade pvun to the depression. Two billion dollarj seems a tiKnlest estimate 
of the ultimate loss to the farming peoj^le (hiring the past four vears fr(jm 
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this cause. Interest on this mortgage debt is a heavy burden on the farming 
people. In 1940 it was about twice as large as thirty years before, despite a 
notable lowering in the interest rate, and amounts to about $350,000,000 
a year. This is a small figure compared with the cost of migrating youth, 
but its magnitude can be appreciated better by telling you that it would 
be sufficient to put a modern bathroom and kitchen in every farmhouse 
in the country in six or seven years. It would build a good new farmhouse 
for every young couple that started farming. How much of this interest 
payment arises from the settlement of estates cannot he estimated with 
ccmfidence, but it is undoubtedly a very large proportion of the total. 

Sometimes all the children leave the farm, and on the death of the 
parems the farm is rented or is sold. During the decade before the depres- 
sion the total rental payment of farmers to nontarmers amounted to about 
|ii,ooo,0(X),cxx). Here again it is im[X)ssible to estimate v ith confidence how 
much of this vast amount arises from the migration of farm yinith to the 
cities. But it is undoubtedly a large proportion. After making a reasonable 
allowance for state aid 10 rural schiK)ls, the remittances of children to 
parents living on farms, and other similar payments made by nonfarm to 
farm people, it wouUl ap{^>ear that $20,0(X>,(X>o,ooo net, or S2,(XX),0OO,txx) 
a year, is not an excessive estimate of the ultimate contribution associat-d 
with migration which the farm j^>eople have made to the nonfarm areas 
during the years iC)2o-2q. It may eventually l>e twt) thirds as large, $13,- 
ooo,ooo,(xx>, for the years u>4cv4^. 

The farming jKople face a dilemma. U they continue to prixkice a 
surplus of youth who migrate to the cities, this drift of wealth will con 
tinuc. If, on the other hand, the birth rate in the rural areas falls to a point 
only sufficient to maintain the farm po}?ulation, and recent youth surveys 
in the Corn Belt indicate that it has already fallen to this (H>int among 
many of the oncoming generation in this region, the cities will before long 
decline in |x>puIation, with a correlated decline in demand for farm 
prcxlucts, unless consumption |>er capita should increase. Such increase 
in consumption per capita is very desirable and may occur, for the (x)n- 
suniers Purchase Survey indicates that one third of our city peoj>le did not 
have sufficient income in 11)36 to buy enough milk, meat, eggs, and green 
vegetables — the cxf>ensive foinls which carry the necessary proteins, vita 
mins, and minerals— to maintain gtxxj health and full efficiency. 

THE ONE FAMILY FARM AND TENANCY 

'The olwious, but almost wholly ignored, relationship lytween the 
migration of youth from farms to cities and the increase of tenancy on 
farms was first called to my attention by an aged Presbyterian minister 
in South drolina. He jx)inted out that the sons are lx>rn when the fathers 
are about thirty years of age, that is, about as many children arc born 
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before the father is thirty as after he is thirty. Twenty to twenty-five years 
later the son wants to marry and have a home of his own. But the farm 
will not support two families and the father is only fifty to fifty-five years 
of age. He has not saved enough on which to retire and he is not ready 
to die. Seldom also has he saved enough to buy a farm for the son. There 
remains nothing, therefore, for the son to do but to go to town and get a 
job. The daughter docs likewise. Indeed, the daughter leaves for the city 
about two years earlier than the son. Some fifteen to twenty-five years 
later the parents die, but by this time tlie son is established in some city 
business or cKcupation and the daughter has marrial a city nan. They 
are no longer interested in returning to the farm to live. So one of two 
things happens: either thev rent the farm or they sell it. If rhcy rent the 
farm, generally alx)Ut half the income is sent to the cities in payment of 
the rent. If thev sell the farm there are no voung men in the communitv 
with means to buv, and few older farmers have saved enough to purchase 
a second farm for their sons. So the farm is gencrallv sold to a citv man 
as an investment, and he in turn rents it. The aged pastor then remarked, 
**Now when half the income from these little farms leaves the communitv 
as rent there is noi enough left to sup{>ort a church/' 

The vouth surveys in the (^orn Belt and elsewhere suggest strongly that 
this Prcsbvterian pastor had clearly seen a verv important factor causing 
the increase of renancv in the United States. <Kmerallv two-thirds and some- 
times three-fourths of all {he farms have no vouth or vounger chiltlren 
living on thein. Tlie younger generation has left the farm, leaving the 
middle aged or old husband and wife to till the farm alone. In some 
counties in Indiana nearlv one-fourth of the farmers were over sixtv-fivc 
years of age and for the nation as a whole half are oxt fiftv. This situation 
is more or less iticvitalile hec;uisc the farm is only large en<nigh to support 
one family according to the customary level of living in the community. 
As the farmers grow older and die in increasing numbers, the im{wtancc 
of this interim between the maturity of the son and senility of the father 
as a factor promoting tenancy will becinne more apfiarent. A two-family 
farm is essential in many if not most cases, to maintain continuity of 
family [iro[)rietorship of farms. 

FAIHER \STy SON PARTNKRSIIIPS 

One of the solutions to this pr(4)lem is for the father to take the son 
into partnership and increase the sire of the farm accordingly, either by 
expansion of acreage or a shift in the ty}>e of farrning. This solution was 
becoming cotrimon in the corn belt and the spring wheat regions, also 
to a less extent in the Cotton Belt, b<'fore the war preparations altered the 
entire situation. Tlie rapid spread of the idea is attributable primarily to 
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two faaors: (i) the economic dcprcssicHi, which prevented the ycHith 
from obtaining employment in the towns and cities, and (2) the rubber- 
tired tractor. Unable to obtain employment, the young men were backed 
up on the farms. As time passed many of these youth wished to be married 
and have their own homes, but most of the farms were only large enough 
to support one family. If the father possessed the capital or credit he 
rented another farm. Before the coming of the rubbcr-tircd tractor it 
would have been necessary for him to rent near by, which was often 
imjx>ssible to do. The rubber-tired tractor permitted renting farms as far 
distant as five and even ten miles. Quite commonly, one other farm, if it 
were fairly large, would jxrrmit the partnership to su{>port two families. 
But also quite commonly another farm was not sufficient to utilize effec- 
tively the tractor and associated implements. So, frequently a second, a 
third, and even a fourth farm was rented. One day, while working with 
the young men on the survey in Blackford County, Indiana, I took the 
record on a partnership of a father and three sons who were operating 
2100 acres of land, mostly in crops — about twenty former farms as nearly 
as I could estimate. In this case there were three hired men in addition. 
But the hired man has disapfieared from most of the farms in tlK Corn 
Belt. In Blackford (bounty with its 1200 farms we found only fifty hired 
men. The son was taking the place of the hired man, and he was, more- 
over, sharing the management of the large farm with his father. 

The son was also taking the place of the tenant. Most of these farms 
that had been rented by father and son partnerships were previously o\> 
erated by tenants. A rcsjx>nsible farmer with an ambitious son and a brand 
new tractor outfit ol)viously had an advantage over the poorer tenants in 
particular, who are handicapped by lack of ertkient equipment- Some of 
the farms rented by these father and son partnerships were those that had 
been previously oj'^erated by elderly farmers. Those farmers and their 
wives continued to live in the farmhouse and usually reserved the garden 
and a small pasture for a cow or two, while renting the fields to one or 
two farmers, getierally father and $on partnerships. These ofxrrating 
farmers nccess^iriiy carried the grain and hay to ihcir own farms where 
the stock was located. Clearly th*s practice tended to deplete the fertility 
of the rented land. At other tin*es the father and son partnerships rented 
the forty- to eighty-acre holdings of part-time farmers who worked in 
some near-by city and needed only three or four acres for a garden, 
chickens, and a cow that they commonly kept. They had purchased the 
forty to eighty acres, apparently, to give them a feeling of economic 
security. 

The schedule form used did ncx include questions as to what happened 
to the tcjiants who had been dispossessed by the expanding o}>c rations of 
other farmers, but two members of the C^ountry Life Club in Blackford 
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County, Indiana, collected data in ore township for me. Two such tenants 
had risen to ownership during the last five years; three had moved to larger 
tenant farms; five had obtained other farms of alK>ut the same size; three 
had become day labi)rers in the country, with an income probably only 
half that of the average tenant; and five had gone to town. Several of these. 
It was reported, were on relief. This was in 1940. Eight apparently rose 
in economic status, five remained stationary, and eight probably declined 
in status. 

In Texas, the census re[>orts a decrease of nearly 100,000 in number of 
tenant farms between 1930-40. Two-thirds of this clecrease was in crop^>crs, 
who are really laborers paid with a share of the croj>, and have much less 
responsibility than tenants in the North. In most of the southern states 
a similar decrease (profwrtionate to the number of farms in the state) 
occurred. Some of these tenants and croppers went to California, notably 
from Arkans,is and Oklahoma, where many of them became migratory 
agricultural workers, living under conditions described in Grapes of Wrath. 
Some went into the hills and endeavored to wrest a meager living from 
the niggardly soil. Some remained on the farm, perha})s on relief, or as 
laborers. In Texas, for example, the numl>er of farm families living in 
a house they did not own decreased only 21,000, Many went to the cities, 
the census figures show clearly, where some found it necessary to apply 
for relief. This decrease in number of croppers in the South apparently 
was not asstx:iated with any notable increase in the number of wage hands. 
Oji the contrary, it ap{>ears probable that in most cases the farm remained 
a family farm, as in the North, except that a large number of former 
croppers were brought out from the cities during the autumn to help pick 
cotton, fivcry southern state reported an increase in farm owners, amount 
ing to alx>iit 32,000 in Texas, and over 2oo,(K)o in the South as a whole. 
The number of white farm families increased more than 3oo,(XK) in the 
fourteen stmthern stafe.s, while the number of nonwhite farm families 
decreased 74,o<x), In Georgia the youth surveys indicate that almut lo {Per- 
cent of the farms in the coastal plain fX)rtion arc father and son partner- 
ships, and that this type of operation is associated with the livcstcKk pro 
duction rather than with cotton, and with the use of a tractor in addition 
to mules, and with a size of farm much larger than the average. 

As ; le nation matures economically and socially, it appears likely that 
a>ntinu ty of family proprietorship in farming will become common and 
that the United States will approach that condition of pride in land owner- 
ship which characterizes most of the long-settled countries of the world. 
Travel in Europe or in the Far East, as well as the differences Iwween 
rural and urban birth rates, enforces the conclusion that agricultural land 
is the foundation of the family, and suggests that it may also prove tt> be 
the foundation of the democratic state. 
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TRENDS IN PROFESSIONAL ACTIVITIES 



Rural people arc demanding and getting move and better professional 
service. The increased training requirements for clergymen, teachers, 
doctors, lawyers, and other professional workers have been felt in rural 
areas, as well as urban areas. Increasing attention is being given to eliminat- 
ing the relative disiidvaniages which the professional worker sometimes 
encounters in rural areas toward the end that professional qualifications 
for urban and rural workers will be more nearly identical. 

One large new field of work which has been developed in rural areas 
is that of professional service to farmers. Since the last war, the work of 
the Extension Service has been expanded into virtually every agricultural 
county of the country, including in many instances county agents, home 
demonstration agents, and 4-H club specialists. There has been a corre- 
sponding expansion of jK'rsonnel iji district and state offices. More recently 
employment opportunities developed in staffing the Farm Security Ad 
ministration, as well as other agencies designed to provide more adequate 
service for farm and other rural people. These new job opportunities have 
strained the training facilities and have, in fact, o}>cncd up a new field of 
iKcupational endeavor which calls for the background that rural children 
acquire as part of the }>r(Kcss of growing up. With the expansion of public 
relief during the i9p*s and the development of the Social Security System, 
including old-age assistance and the improvement of medical facilities, 
opportunities have also been devclo}>ed for employment of s<xiai service 
workers and public health workers in rurx'l areas. 

The prtK'ess of shifting activities formerly carried on upon the farm, 
into nonfartn areas, continues; but with the <lcvclopment of easy trans 
}x>rtatioti and ready accessibility to electric fxivver, there has Wen less 
incentive to concentrate simple f(H:>d processing activities in the larger 
centers, ITic developinent of small machines, of mechanical refrigeration, 
and of rapid and flexible transportation, and the increase in suburban 
rural residences have ojxrned a field for industrial and service (H:cupati<uis 
in rural areas which offers vcxational opfxirtunities of wide scope. In place 
of the growth of the large city, we have had the growth of the metro{X)litan 
area — oriented largely aroinid the central city, but also maintaining sofne 
attachments to the rural areas, lliere has leen specialization of services 
among the smaller towns and cities and thee is prospect that the process 
of decentralization of services and prrKcssing activities can be carried much 
farther than has already been the ca.se. 

With reference to farm v/ork itself, there has been a decrrase in the 
number of persons doing farm work as their major activity. Fourteen per- 
cent fewer farm workers produced 44 jTcrcent more food and fibre in 
1940-4^ than in the 1910-14 peri(xl. Agricultural prociuction }>er acre for 
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the country as a whole has averaged 25 percent greater in 1940-43 than in 
1935-39, and 67 j>ercent greater than in I9U'-I4. Average annual employ- 
ment in agricuhure in 1910-14 included 12.000^000 persons. Tlie annual 
average for 1943 was only io,5()o,(XX), The decrease in workers has been 
greater among hired laborers than among farm o{>erators and unpaid 
meml>ers of their families, 

THE rOPUI.ATION PROSPEXTT 

The outlook for the numl>ers of jx:ople living on farms in the future 
is very uncertain. It may be that by 1950 wc shall have a total farm [x>pu- 
lation of approximately 27,ooc\ooc) as contrasted with 30,txxi,ocx> in 1940 
and 19^0 and p,ooo,0(X> in 1910. A large-scale, back-tcvrhe-land movement, 
or a considerable reduction l>elow normal levels of farm to city migration, 
would increase that number. The wartime demand for workers and sol- 
dicrs has resulted in large-scale migrations from most rural areas. In some 
of the more rural states, the losses have been particularly large. In most 
Great Plains states, which reported some loss in population between 
1930-40, the p>opulation in 1944 ^^^^ ^9^^- 

These, as well as the rural areas which have lost at a less rapid rate, 
face difficult problems in planning for schools and other institutions. 
Whether or not there is any considerable migration to these areas will 
dej>end less on what happens to them than upon the econotnic condition 
of the country as a whole, and especially ufx^n economic conditions in the 
centers of industry which have grown so rapidly in recent years. Scattered 
surveys of the intentions of migrants to centers of war industry suggest 
that a very large proportion of them do not expect to return to the places 
from which they came. If the go;il of full employment can be attained, it 
seems likely that the areas of low agricultural productivity are likely to 
continue with a population considerably less than that which they had in 
1940, and it may well be that most farm areas will continue with less 
population than in 1940. But many families will wish to live in rural areas 
in order to carry on part-time farming or to live on small retirement units, 
or for other reasons. However, these families do nm and vvill not con- 
tribute materially to commercial a^^ricultural [production. 

T\\c record of migration fro^fi farms during the past twenty five years 
shows a close inverse relationship to the pro<luctive level at which our 
economy was functioning. When the number of nonagricultural jobs 
available increased, the number of j>eople who migrated from farms in- 
creased and the farm [>opulation decreased. During the past four years 
there has occurred the largest movement of f>eople from the American 
farms ever recorded in sf> short a (>erioil of time. If migration from farms 
had continued at the same rate as during the last five prewar years, nearly 
2,ooo,(xx> persons would have left the farms in the norma! course of events 



during the four-year war t^criod. The excess net migration from farms 
during the last four years has been, roughly, 4,ooo,(X)o persons. What occurs 
by way of pojmlation movements into agriculture after the war will largely- 
depend on the behavior of the extra 4,000,000 people who left the land 
during the war ^xrriod. The situation was recently siimmari/.ca by Carl C 
Taylor of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, as follows: 

1, Tlic volume of migration which agriculture can readily absorb follow- 
ing the war, even under favorable economic conditions, will be a volume 
approxin-ately equal to the numlier of those who will withdraw, attcr the war. 
from the present agricultural working force. 

2. If tliere is full industrial employment few of those now employed in 
industry will choose to return to farms, 

3. Under any other conditions than extreme economic depression there 
will continue to be many boys and girls born and reared on tarms who, as ui 
the past, will move cityward. This is a normal trend. 

4, If we do suffer a depression the movement of population from tarms 
will slow down and there may l>c a back-to^thc-land movement. 

c Any stimulation of civilians to move from industrial centers to tarms 
will not only encourage an unnatural trend but invite agricultural maladjust- 
ment and agricultural underemployment. Farm lx)rn and reared l>oys returning 
from military service will iTrobably more than suffice to replace all those with 
drawing from the farm labt>r force following the war, 

6 If economic conditions following the war are such as to warrant a 
movetnent of some presently industrially en.ployed civilians to farms the best 
possible planning will be necessary to guarantee, m as tar as }x>ssible, tha they 
settle m the best Uxations and rceive the maxmuim technical agricultural 
guidance. 
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PART III 



How Can the Schools Be Made To Serve 
the Needs of Rural People? 

The rural school is always in some social and ceo 
nomic setting. Irs program of instruction grows, or 
should grow, out of its environment in terms of its 
pur^xxses. In Parts I and II the chief factors in the rural 
environment have been set forth. Wjth due considera- 
tion of these factors, Part III deals directly with program 
.md organization of rural schcxjls. 

K What are the purposes of the rural school? What 
is its work in terms of those piir}X)ses? 

2. How can the rural schools obtain com})etent 
teachers? What is a com{>etent rural teacher? 

^ How can effective rural sch<x>I organization and 
a<lministration Ik obtained? 

4. How can rural community activities be c<H)rdj- 
nated for educational purpcws? 

y How can an efficient program ui pupil transjH)rta 
tion l>e provided.^ 

6. What kind of sch<K)l buildings and equipment 
rural sch(H>ls need ? 

How should the rural school f>rogram l)e financed^ 
What are the ot^ligations of the local, state, and federal 
iiovernfnenfs ^ 
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Chapter 6 

The Purposes and Work of Rural Schools 

PROBLEM I. WHAT ARE PURPOSES ANT. HOW ARE THEY BlULT? 

THERE is a purpose, conscious or unconscious, behind every act of the 
school. In every lesson tnught, every new course intrcKkiccd, every held 
trip, every basketball practice, every play rehearsal, every class mectinfj, 
every conference between teacher and pupil, every public meeting, every 
btiard meeting, every selection of a new teacher stime purpose guides the 
aaion and some pur|x>se is served. One of the great difTicultiesof the schot)l 
is the fact that its pur|Hiscs are often not clearly thought thru, llicre is 
probably no wa/ in which a schcx)l can be improved more at less cost 
than thru intelligent discussion which develops and clarifies «)und pur 
poses. 

The pur{ioses of the school are wide and varied. Some are worthy, others 
arc unimpt>rtant or even unworthy. Sometimes the purpisc is to help a 
pupil over a difficulty; st)mctimes to widen his vision, help him sec new 
horizxins, and explore new ideas. Somet'.mes it is to help him see his own 
abilities and limitations. S4>metimes to help him understand his own com 
munitv, or sometimes to help him bccotiic a lx:tter member of a family. 
Sometimes the purpose of the school is to give the pupils tools with which 
to solve problems and carry on their activities, that is, to help them learn 
to read, write, and spell satisfactorily, or to learn more about the s«x:ial 
sciences, the t>hysical sciences, mathematics, English, or some other Ian 
guagc. Unfortunately, the chief purpose stimetimes governing the work 
of the classr<K>m is merelv to cover another lesson in the textbook. 

Are the Purposes of the He wol Clear'.^ 

Often purposes are not as useful as they should be. The elementary 
school is often preparing all its pupils for high schcK)l when few go to 
high school. The high school is preparing for college when less than one 
out of eight go to college. Sotnetirnes the schcxil's purpose is to i>reoare for 
I particular vocation for which the pupil isn't fitted nr in which he m.iv n..i 
be able to find a joli. 

Too often the sch(H>rs purposes do not serve the greatest need; .-ftcn 
thcv are vague .ind not clearly undersKKxl. You mav have hc.ud of the 
teacher who was asked what puqxises the academic subjeci he taught 
served in the lives of boys and girls. After he had thought the matter over 
for twentv-four hours he came back with the rcp<nt that he couldn't think 
of a single purjK>se it served that would justify the salary he was receiving 
from the public. While this is an extreme case it serves to ilUisir.ue the 
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importance of making our purposes clearer and more cfTectivc. Arc the 
purposes of your school clear to parents, board members, teachers, and 
pupils? 

Usually when purposes are weak or wrong, it is because th-y have not 
been weighed and measured in the light of modern needs. They may be 
merely the result of accident or tradition rather than of careful thought, 
ihe wise prwedure is to consider what ought to be done and think, thru 
carefully the purposes to he served. The school is not likely to do its work 
well if ,t gets $o wrapped up in the daily routine of work that it never 
stops to see what that work accomplishes in the lives of its boys and girls 
and in the life of its community. 

Only when administrators, teachers, parents, schoolboard members, 
and even pupils have clear purposes in mind can the school move ahead 
most effectively and with assurance that it is making the most of its oppor- 
tunities. Only then can there be some assurance that every activity of the 
school IS directed to helping boys and girls to better living. Only then can 
there he dependable gu.defXTSts by which to judge the things that arc being 
done. How c\ocs your community decide on the purposes toward which 
Its school shall work.? 



Who Builds the Purposes of the School? 

Many of the pur[x>ses of the sch<K>l have come down to us thru the 
generations, 'nicy are so overlaid with the machinery, routine, and activi- 
ties of the school that they are often hidden or forgotten or the school is 
not co^scIc>u^ th.u is following them. For example, the old Latin Gram- 
mar School was founded in Boston in early days to prepare young men 
tor Uarva.d, where they would study for the professions, particularly the 
nunistrv, medicne, and law. To<iay many subjects ^re taught chiefly to 
prepare young pc-ople for college, even tho, ^vlth the high-sch(X>l enrolment 
<>t the United States almost doubling everv ten years between 1890 and 
19^0, college IS no longer the gm! of most high sch(x)l pupils. It is clear 
that wc cannot depend on purjxxses of past years alone. 

The purfxises of the schtx)l are determined in many ways by many 
[X-op.e. The author of a textbt>ok often more than anyone else decides the 
pur}x>se of the course an<i of each lesson. National leaders and the retx)rts 
of national a.mmissions have a part. National organizations of agriculture, 
business, ,,b<.r, or patriotic organizations take a strong interest in the 
schcx,! and strive to influence its work. Colleges and accrediting associa- 
tions influence the high schtx>l. The pur{X)ses of a school depend a great 
ileal on the way in which its teachers have been trained. The state edtici- 
non deprtment and the state legislature have an impoitam part. These 
are all influences ouf.sidc of the local conimiinitv. 



The purposes of these grcKips arc usually general or advisory. The final 
decision as to the purposes of the school rests primarily with the local com- 
munity. It can decide whether it wants a school that follows old patterns 
because they served a previous generation or one whose purposes grow 
out of the current cilucaticMial needs of the individual and the community. 
The board of education has final legal authority for many major decisions 
of purpose. Its purposes affect all of its actions in hiring teachers, buying 
supplies, building buildings, authorizing courses, and in the matters of 
school policy for which it must take responsibility, llie actions of the board, 
however, arc largely determined by the community. It is the whole com- 
munity which consciously or unconsciously builds the purposes of the 
school. This can be done most effectively when there is full, free, and intel- 
ligent discussion of the purposes of the schcx)!, when there is no pressure 
to make some special decision li ^ 'ng bonds for a new school building. 
Out of such discussions there sho N ' le a welding together of the think- 
ing of the people of the community . t a clarification of purjx>ses which 
makes a vital difference in what actually goes on. Purposes have no mean- 
ing except as they live in the minds of people and a^ect people's thoughts 
and actions. 

Haw Can the Purposes of a School Be Built? 

Our American sch(H>ls are a crystallization of the hojx^s and aspirations 
of our pioneer forefathers who wanted to sec their children and the follow- 
ing generations free from the shackles of ignorance. It is the t icrete 
expression of their dreams for an enlightened nation. It is the protlact of 
the people who live in each community. Are these purjx)Ses growing and 
dcvelo|7ing as the community changes? How has your community changed 
in the past ten years? How have the educational needs of pupils and adults 
changed? Have the pur{x>ses of the sch<x>l grown and changed, or are 
they still guiding the sclux)! toward the kind of education the community 
needed fifteen or twenty-five years ago? 

Only thru thoughtful, organized, intelligent, and continuous discussion 
by the community can the pur{x>ses of the schcK)l be kept alive and vital. 
There are different ways a discussion of the pur{x>ses of the sch(x>l may 
be carried on. It may begin with a particular problem, with the needs of 
the pupils, with the general purposes of education, or with a study of the 
community and its particular educational needs. Where it begins will 
depend on the interest of the group, 

Those using this chapter for discussion may wish to begin with the 
challenging problems presented in Part 1. What can the school do alxnit 
the goals for rural living discussed by Butterworth in the first chapter? 
How do these affect the policies of the sch.K>lboard, the job of the super- 
intendent, and the work of the faculty? Should they iiifluence the work 
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of the elementary teacher and the high-school teacher? Where do they 
belong in the curriculum? Should they be studied only in the social studies 
or should they have consideration in English, science, and other courses? 
Where should the questions of determining what is a satisfactory com- 
mun-'n-, the relation of the school to (Hher government agencies, the prob 
lem of organizing the community cooperatively, and other s<Kial problems 
discussed by Brunner be studied in sch(Kil? Are Warren's questions on the 
general price level, the desirable size of a farm business, and the choice of 
the tyf>e of farm best suited to local conditions questions of concern only 
to boys preparing to nuke farming their lifework? If so these questions 
should be studied in vcKational agricultural classes only. If they affect the 
w:!lfare of every cin/en in the community, and the very existence of the 
community ifSi*If, should they not also receive attention in courses where 
all pupils will have a chance to learn the thin;;s they need to know? I>o 
the prol)lems of income and taxation presented in Chapter 4 affect the 
welfare of individuals and communities sufficiently to receive the attention 
of high-school pupils and adult discussion groups.^ Are the great migra- 
'icfus of fX>pulation described by Baker as im{x?rtant as the "wTStward 
migration'' tauglit in most social stuilies classes.^ If so should thry n<K 
receive ccj ial attention ? 

Any grcHip interested in clarifying the purjx>ses of their sch<H)l might 
well begin by discussing the question of how these prol)lems could be 
studied in the elementary schu;!. the high school, and by adults. This 
question ctuild well be the main center of discussion or it ran be raised 
constantly in considering the two main questions which follow : (i) Whai 
should the sciiool do for individuals, and (2) Wnat should (he school do 
for the communitv as a whole? 

PROBLEM 2. WMAT SHOt'LD THE SC»OOl, DO FOR INDIVIDUAl-S ' 

Learning takes place only thru the individual pupil or adult. It is the 
habit he forms, the useful knowledge of himself and the world al>out him 
that he gathers, the hopes and aspirations he develops, the attitude toward 
life and his fclk^wmen that niake htm the future citi/en who can do his 
part for demcKrracy, who can lead a life worthwhile in itself and of service 
to his cotnmunity and the world. What opf>ortufiities is he being given 
wliile in sch(x>I to practice citizenship and work with others? How real 
arc the pf(4)lcms that he must solve? How can the problems l>e a part of 
everyday life? What arc some of these opfiortunities that everv ihild 
should have a chance to experience ^ 

IV hat Kiruls of Trairung Do Pupti< Ntraf.^ 

The 'Moneer .sch(H>! prefxued the child for a pioneer age bv giving him 
f(x>ls with which to learn. It taught him to read, write, spell, and cipher. 
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These are even more important in mcxlern life where they are used «> 
much more every day than in the world of the frontier. However, any 
school today that teaches only these tooU is in the same position as the 
employer who gives an untrained man a set of carpenter tools, an intricate 
factory machine, or a farm tractor hut neglects to explain what they arc 
for and how to use them. This worker has the tools but they arc of little 
value to him without careful training in their purposes and practical use^ 
He cannot use them for constructive pur{X>ses and may even harm himself 
and others. A perst)n given only the tools of learning by the school may 
use them to destroy if he is not trained to use them for constructive pur- 
poses. A gangster is an asset neither to himself nor to s^Kiety even if he is 

literate. j i t t 

In pioneer days many of the most useful things a pupil needed to know 
were Icarnctl outside the school. He worked on the farm or in the store^ 
He went with adults to church or to public meetings. He was a part of 
the life of the frontier and carried an important part of the work of the 
family and community. He usually sj^ent his aduh life in the kind of 
community in which he grew up. Ttnlay the situation is different. Halt 
of the children raised on farms will go to the city to live. Our farms are 
prtxlucing twice as many youth for whom there is rcx)m while the cities 
arc failing to produce enough youth to maintain their present ^x)pulation. 
If small communities are not to become {poverty stricken thru overp<ipula 
tion, and the cities weakened thru loss of population, this migration must 
continue And it must continue in such a manner that those who will 
comribute most to building strong, virile, rural communities will remain 
in rural areas, and those best fitted to go to the cities will do . At the 
same time those who remain in the rural areas must learn a great deal thru 
the school. The community of tomorrow will be quite difTercnt and much 
more complex than the community of yesterday. The storekeeper, banker, 
or farmer must meet complex prolilems his father never faced. He must 
have g'XKl training if he is to make the most of his opfxnt umt.es. What 
kinds of education docs your community provide ' 

Whai Kind of Persons Do Our Communities Nee J? 

A community needs citizens who have sound minds and healthy bixiies, 
and who can exercise self-control. It needs people who, when faced with 
new problems, can f^nd intelligent ways of solving them, and who have 
not merely mastered the tool subjects of reading, writing, and arithmetic 
but who are als<> socially minded. Docs your community need {Arsons who 
are physically strong and fit, who are abundantly healthy? Does u need 
persons who are happy and secure and filled with the joy of living? l>oes 
it need {lersons who can think clearly, who can meet new situations with 
confidence and poise, and find new ways of doing things? Does U need 



persons who arc able and willing to work with other people ^or the good 
of the whole group? 

How Can the School Develop Socially Minded IndiuidtiaL?^ 

Children are citizens of their own group here and now. They can best 
prepare tor a full life worthwhile to themselves and of service to the com- 
munity bv living such a life in the present, lliey can best prepare for adult 
citizenship when they have op{X>rtunity to work together in groups for 
a common pur^x7se where they will have to share materials, assume re- 
spi>nsibilities, respect the rights of others, and learn how to share in making 
decisions. Children who have worked together wtII on saving wasccpa|>er, 
gathering milkweed pods, collecting scrap metal, purchi*sing war stamps, 
and raising vegetables have learned some of the satisfactions of construc- 
tive efToa toward the common gocxl. The schcH>ls in which the children 
have hel^Kid beautify the schcx>l grounds, test the water supply, conserve 
the soil, repair farm machinery, remove haz^ards to health and safety, plan 
and serve hot lunches, and study the workings of local government have 
given children opfxirtunities tc) develop scvial mindedress. 

Children can learn about the peoples of the world in a viral way thru 
the Junior Red Cross, thru returning veterans, and prc4?ably best thru 
foreign-lK)rn resi^lents of the district who tell chcm of their mother coun- 
try, show^ them fine handwork, tell them folk stories, or teach thetii native 
songs. 

How can your schwi help the child to learn better how to work and 
play with others, to do his share^ assume responsibility, respea the rights 
of others, and share decisions? Are the children having a share in planning, 
carrying out, and evaluating activities that have a real pur{x>5e for them? 
Are they learning to compete with each other, or ar^' they learning to 
C{K>}>erate in achieving common ends? 

How Can Schools Dct^clop EtnotionaUy Balanced Persons 

Healthy emotional stability is very im[x>rtant to a wholesome life. The 
sch(X7l can be a place where pupil? learn to work with others, to guide and 
control their emotions, to become a real part of the group in which they 
work. ITie teacher must have a sympathetic attitude and try to understand 
the i::kwsc of emotional clisturbances. A go<xI teacher will sec that no child 
is constantly frustrated and that every child meets with a reasonable 
amount of success. A child who has difficulties with some parts of his work 
mav be successful and useful in something else. For example, a child who 
is slow in reiuling comprehension may be able to make a real contribution 

^ For Ji5Cussi(;n of hwlth problems ami what (he schiwls can do about them sec Prolv 
1cm 3 page 86 



to the group by drawing a picture to illustrate some phase of the work 
being discussed, or by constructing a stage or a miniature scene. For ex- 
ample, there is the child who made a spinning wheel out of an old wheel 
from a grain drill which he found at home and with this success his other 
work improved. Another average child who was failing in his work made 
a crayon drawing of a freight train on a long strip of wrapping paper. 
This w^as during a study of the small local \x\pcv mill, and the child's 
attitude toward the cHhcr children changed from resentment to cooj^crative- 
ness and helpfulness. An indifTerent liigh-schcx)! boy who was ready to 
drop out enrolled in a course in radio, became so interested that he finished 
high school, and laicr l>ecamc an outstanding radio engineer. How can 
the schcx>l help pupils develop vital interests in which they can find 
pleasure and make some contribution to the grouj?? 

Can children have a part in setting up their ccxlc of conduct in the 
classroom, on the playground, about the buikling, on the sch(H)l bus, about 
the home, in the church, in the community recreation center, and else- 
where? The United States Army Manual in dealing with soldier discipline 
stresses control from within and emphasizes the importance of having the 
soldier know w^Ay orders are given. Is this true of children? Will they 
exercise more self control if they think thru the problems of gocxl conduct 
and agree on what are the proper things to do than if they aie required to 
act in a certain way l>ecause they are ordered to do so by a }>erson in 
authority.^ Can the children go about their work in an efTective way when 
the teacher is not present ? 

Can the school help pupils develop higli ideals which will govern their 
conduct? Do individuals need to feel that they have a part in something 
bigger than themselves, that they can do something worthwhile for 
iHhers? How can the school develop sound loyalties toothers, to the local 
community, to he nation, to the democratic way of life? C^n the school 
help to vlevelop spiritual strength? Can children learn to see the spiritual 
values in the life alxuit them? How can the sch(x>l help develop persons 
who are happy, who have abundant interests and rich experiences? 

Hou^ Can the School Best Promote Mental Growth? 

The child should build up thru his sch(K)lwork a large fund of useful 
knowledge. This is the grist for his mill. It is even more impoitant, how- 
ever, that he learn how to use and apply this knowledge to the problems 
of life. The kind of knowleilge he will need thru life is wide and varied. 
It will change from year to year as he grows older and as conditions 
change. It is thus vitally im^x>rtant that he be able to select the knowledge 
which will be most useful and that he know how to apply it to the solution 
of his problems. A miscellaneous fund of uiirelated facts has little value 
except on a radio quiz program. Probably the best way to learn is to start 
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with a problem in which the children are interested and for which they 
want to find the answer. They can then organize their work to arrive at 
the answer. How can your school go about this most effectively? What 
does a teacher need to know about pupils, their interests and abilities? 
How can the school discover and develop them? What is the difference 
between an educational program which is built on individual needs and 
one which puts all children thru the same routine? Do wc want an ele 
mcntary school which merely prepares for high school or a high school 
which only prepares for college or has the school more important purposes 
to serve? Cm a curriculum which develops each individual pupil and 
prepares him for living do a goo<l job of preparing for high school or 
college? What do all tht children of the United States need to learn in 
order to have the common background and purposes neccss;iry for a strong 
and unified nation ? 

PROBLEM 3- WHAT CAN RURAL hJiirCATlON IX> TO IMPROVE HEALTH? 

Many fxrople think that the health of rural school children is one thing 
we should not have to worry about. Surrounded by fresh air and sunshine 
with nature's woods and fields for playgroui.rls, farms to provide varied 
and useful activities, and all that the soil can produce in the way of health 
ful f<xxls, wouldn't it apf>car that rural children have almost as their natural 
right the essentials of a healthful existence? And wouldn't it be a case of 
"carrying coals to Newcastle" to set up a planned health program for rural 
sch(x>l chiklrcn ? 

Admitting that nature has provided IwuntifuIIy in many respects for 
the health needs of our rural children, there still remains much that could 
and should Ik done. Any rural school that ignores its health [problems and 
fails to set up a platmcd health program is missing one of its greatest opfx>r- 
tunities to contribute to the development of a sturdy generation of young 
\Kupk. Fresh air and sunshine are free gifts of nature, hut unless a real 
effort is made to utilize them, their iKrnefns may l>e vcrv easily lost or 
dissipated within rhc confines of stuffy homes and sch(H>lr(x>ms. to say 
nothing of the even more cramped sch(H>l buses. The wotxls, fields, and 
streams may present .i perennial invitation to hiking, swimming,' and 
campmg but rigid bus .schedules, homework, and f.irm and house chores 
t<H) often make acceptance of that invitation a raritv. And like sbx-makers' 
children with holes in their shiX's. the children of our fwxl proihicers Ux^ 
often go without adequate welUhoseii fo.xl in the busv schedule of the 
farm home that starts before dawn an<l is still not completed when d.uk 
ness falls. 

When we actually compare the physrai condition of rural children 
with urban children we find very littlr rcrson lor being complacent with 
the policy of leaving it to nature to proviot automatically for the ruml 
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child's health. For the past twenty-five years repeated surveys have shown 
that the rural and urban children fall heir to approximately the same 
number of physical defects, two or three apiece, the urban children get 
their defects remedied so much more promptly than do the rural children 
that in many sch(X)l health surveys the rural children show consistently 
more remediable defects unremedied than do their urban cousins. Out- 
ranking all others in the list of the:- defects will be abnormalities of bones 
and joints, dental defects, defective vision, malnutrition, nasal obstruction, 
and abnormalities of tonsils. In some surveys it has been found that chil- 
dren in rural areas sufTcr a higher incidence of the acute infectious diseases 
of childhooil during their school life than do children in S4>mc of our large 
cities. Health-habit surveys have too frequently revealed that the health 
habits of urban children with regard to eating, sleeping, exercising, caring 
for skin and teeth are of a higher order than are the heahh habits of 
comparable groups of rural children. Underlying the }x>or health habits 
in many instances are inadei^uate opportunities for healthful practices in 
the home due to the lack of running water, aoequate plumbing, heating 
CH lighting facilities, or proper sleeping space. Some of the communicable 
diseases are now actually showing a higher death rate in the rural areas 
than in the urban areas. Among these are typhoid fever, dysentery, wh<x>p 
ing cough, and measles. 

It would apjx^ar that as free as nature is with her gifts there is still a 
definite need in the rural sch<x>ls for a heahh program which will stimu- 
late interest ni and j:x>int the way w improved sanitation, better health 
habits, and a higher level of medical care in the rural areas. 

What Ar(r the Essendab of a Health Program for the Rural Srhooh? 

The first essential in such a program is a teacher who has enough 
knowledge of biology and of child growth and develc^MtuMit to scMise what 
the child's needs are, and to meet tlu>se needs hour by hour— facts here, 
questions there, encouragement to one, correction U) another, periods of 
mtense mental effort varied bv {H^riods of rest, physical aciivttv, diversion, 
art, music, handwashing, luncheon. 

Another essential is a coo ^rative re lationship between home and school 
which will guarantee that wK^^U tKTcl-iikl learns about health \\\ sch(K)l is 
not rendered imi>otent by inadequate facilities or unsympathetic attitudes 
in the home, and that what the child learns at school does not serve to 
make the child hypercritical of or impatient with the routines and prac- 
tices of the home. An active parent teacher asstKiation and a plan of home 
visiting by teachers and school visiting by parents nre valuable devices in 
attaining this end. 

The im(>ortancc of a g<xxl sch(H)l plant needs but little exposition. Clean. 
welMieated, welMighted, comfortably furnished, and attractive school^ 
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roams with modern water supplies and plumbing facilities serve to protect 
children from eye strain, respiratory disease, constipaticm, and faulty pos- 
ture as well as to instil in aiem the desire to have in their own h Tie 
facilities that arc at least as comfortable, as healthful, and as attr. v^e. 
Centralized school buildings that make possible health rooms, showers, 
gymnasiums, science laboratories, and homemaking rooms arc of un- 
doubted value in the health program, 

A definite plan of health supervision of the school children should 
include: morning insf^ction by the teacher with referral of questionable 
cases of communicable diseases to the school doctor, school nurse, public 
health nurse, or back to the home; continuous ol>servation and monthly 
weighing of children by the teacher with individual study of selected cases 
and referral of questionable c^^s^s to school physician; a preadmission 
medical examination of each child }>erformcd by the child's private physi- 
cii^n or the school physician with advice as to corrections given to parents; 
checking of smallpox, diphtheria, and whooping cough incKulations by 
the teacher at school entrance with advice as to immunizations given to 
parents; periodic testing of vision, hearing, motor ability, reaction to tu- 
berculin and ^^riodic chest phoiofluorogiaphic examination by joint action 
of school physician, schw! or public health nurse, and tcaclicr; folhw up 
by teacher or nurse of defects or diseases found in order tw stimulate 
prompt correction or treatment. 

Healthful schix>l living ret]uires that the following items be given due 
consideration: proper adjuMment of scats, desks, and lighting to the needs 
of the individual pupil; proper adjustment of pcricxls of mental activity, 
mental relaxation, and physical activity to the needs of the pupils; planning 
of morning inspe».tions, relaxation pericxls, recess })eriods, and lunch periods 
to obtain their maximum health benefits and their maximum health educa- 
tional outcomes. 

l^st, but by no means least, of the essentials in the health program is 
hcahh teaching. If the on-going activities of the school day are planned 
with heahh education in mind, and if the opportunities for incidental 
health instruction in ass^xiation with the daily health emergencies and 
happenings are effectively utilized, the amount of time which must be 
devoteil to systematic class instruction in hygiene will not be large. It is 
obvious, however, that incidental health instruction, valuable as it is, when 
applied to a specific situation as it arises, cannot do justice to the subject 
of hygiene with its questions leading unavoidably back to the complex and 
cvcr-cxpandlng fields of biology, bacteriology, anatomy, physiology, chem- 
istrVt and nutrition. A certain tho limited amouiu of systematic instruction 
in the structure and functioning of the various systems of the bo^ly. in what 
we can do to keep those systems functioning normallv, an<l in what we 
can do to prevent and minimize infection would seetn to be abs<ilutely 
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essential. And for rural children in the ^x>stwar world the following items 
would appear lo have s^xrcial value and significance: the ways of providing 
a sanitary water supply for a farm home, modern methods of sewage 
disposal for rural areas, modern devices for combating insect pcsts^ cfTec- 
tive methods of fcxxl presci vation, the need for the organization of prepaid 
plans of insura^icc for hospital and medical care, and the need for efficient 
organization of public health services. 

Should the Schools Provide Mediad Carc'^ 

The fact that the public sch(H>l brings together ali or mi>st of the chil- 
dren of the community leads some people to the conclusicMi that the sclux>l 
is the place to apply to the whole child group various medical measures 
including immunization, dental repair, eye futings, skin treatments, and 
even tonsillectomies and other necessary operations. The wisdom of this 
policy is seriously doubted, llu primary funci,s>n <if the public schcxil is 
education, not medical treatment. C^jr scliool authorities arc chosen for 
their training and ability in education, not in medicine, and they should 
not lie required or expected to administer complex programs of medical 
care. Much more sensible would apjxrar to be the plan of providing a pro- 
gram of health sujH-rvision in the school as outlined above, but leaving the 
actual medical treatment of diseases or defects to the hospitals and clinics, 
the medical s|>ecialist.s, and ttic private jiractitioners of niedicinc. 

Should the Schools Fravlde Annua! Physical Examnatjons for Pup{l<? 

A child mav be handicapped in his educational develofnnent because 
of M^me pliysical ilefect such as px^r vision, diseased lofisils, inipaired hear- 
ing, rheumatic heart, or vari > 's other ailments. Manv of these defects can 
Ik discovered only thru a i^^c ica! examination. Om\ schools provide for 
an adequate annual [>hysical examination for every child wiih rccotn 
mcndations to parcius consult the family physician when defects -^re 
disi'overed !^ 0>uld the school dcKtor and school nurse give a m<jre efficient 
meilical examttuition if thev examined one-third of the pupils in the scho<->ls 
each year? Will parents in rural districts beccnne sudicientlv aware 
of the need of phvsical examinations so that they can be defUMided ujion to 
take their children to private phvsicians for rl^ese examifiatimis^ If so, the 
schwl situation need be used only for the application (jf the various 
methods of group testing of vision, hearing, ami motor abilitv. The earlier 
the physical defects arc discovered and corrected the more cfficientlv the 
work of the scliools can be carried on and the greater is the opjx>rtunity 
of pupils to develcjp into the most t^esira!)!c tvpe of citi/ei^s. 

How Can the School Health Proytiim Be AJt)itru<tcrcd'^ 

ITiere is no simple panacea for improving the health program in our 
rural sch(x?l> bur many interesting and premising exjUTuneiUs are being 
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tncd In some areas consolidation of districts and the pooling of distrirt 
tunds have made it possible to provide special health teachers or health 
counselors and improved facilities for health and recreation. In some areas 
thru the loint suptx>rt of the county Red Cross chapter and the state educa- 
tion department, health education suj>ervisors (or general education super- 
vi«)rs with special health educational qualifications) have been provided. 
These supervisors, working under the county superintendents, visit the 
rural schools, aid the teachers in the development of sound health pro- 
grams and health teaching projects, and make available new health teach- 
ing materials. 

Can the School Improve Community Health? 

Tho there is obvious danger that any schcx>l may l>e unwisely used as a 
propaganda center for disseminating untried or haif-tried social ideas and 
for initiating poorly considered social ex|7eriment$, it must nevertheless 
assume ,ts share of the responsibility for community improvement thru 
carefully considered social experiment. And m the field of health there can 
be no doubt that three social ex}>eriments of great significance have b«-n 
frequently tried with success and now have the approval of our public 
health and medical authorities. 

The first of these social exf»erinients is that of setting up the rural 
county as the local health administrative unit. The advantages of abandon- 
mg the village and township limits of horse and buggy days and setting 
up a county health unit with a full-time countv health officer and nurses 
and a forward-looking, six-fx>int public health program are olivious. But 
it is also olwious that ;.ny such change carries with it certain disadvantages. 
Before any such change is voted all the advantages should Ix- measured 
against the disadvantages. The sch(X>l is perhaps the ideal place for analyz- 
ing Ixxh sides of the question. Among the questions to be asked are: 
Would the community get more public health service by forming a county 
health unit? Would the costs l>e increased' How much would the state 
contribute to the scheme? Would there l>e danger t;f unhealthy domina 
tion of the county health unit by the state health department? Would it 
tnean that the village and town health officers' (wsitions might cease to 
exist? If local practitioners were no longer the local health officers, would 
they find their rural practice even less attractive than before and seek an 
urban practice' Would the public health nurses act as schtx^l nurses tCH)? 
H()w would the schcx)] physician's work be correlated with the public 
he. hh work of the cuuiry' Wi,at are the advantages and disadvantages 
of state supported state health districts as compared with state-subsidised, 
locally -adminisfered countv health units' What has been the exf>erience 
in the more than iSoo counties which now have full-time public health 
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The second of these social ex^wiments is the organization of county or 
district hospitals so that hospital care, nursing care, laboratory service, and 
X-ray service are made available to rural dwellers at a cost they can afford. 
Important questions relating to this problem include: If rural counties, 
noc containing cities, build, equip, and maintain their hospitals, should the 
state be expectal to provide a part of the necessary funds? If rural com- 
munities had good hospitals, even tho small, would young, well-trained 
physicians hesitate so often to settle in those communities and establish 
their practices there? Can the aists of motlern hospital care be met by the 
ordinary farm family without st>mc system of hospital insuran ce to spread 
the costs? What is the cost of hospital insurance where it is functionmg 
successfully' How successful has been the experience of the more than 
seventy-se%'en Blue Cross plans of hospital insurance and what advantages 
do the more than seventeen million [leople in this country, who have s<)mc 
form of hospital insurance, see in the plan ni prepaying their hospital 
expenses ? 

The third social cxjH-riment is that of voluntary nonprofit prepayment 
for medical care. That some device for spreading the costs of medical care 
and paving for it when we are in g<H>d health and on our regular mcome 
has long been apparent. The administrative organization which could 
make this iK>ssible is still in the ptmess of evolution. Hie legislators seem 
agreed that some plan of health insurance must be prom{xly and widely 
developed. The medical profession is agreed that insurance plans arc 
necessary but it is unanimous in opposing compulst^ry health insurance 
and in advtxating some form of voluntary nonprofit prepayment of medi- 
cal care. Many of the state meclical «K.ieties are now actively attempting 
to promote some form of medical care insurance. Would a study of the 
commonly suggested plans make a worthwhile unit of w<-rk in a rural 
school' Some of the questions that will arise in such studies arc: Should 
hospital insurance and medical care insurance be separated or combined' 
What will be the ci>st of medical care insurance as compared with hospital 
insurance? Should the medical care insurance attempt to cover all medical 
costs or only those for inajor illnesses. ot>eratioiis. and so forth' What are 
the main reasons why the medical profession is opfwsed to government - 
run compulsory medical care insurance' Can one have prepaid medical 
care and still maimain free choice of h,s physician' Whose duty ,s U to 
initiate the 'dcyclo|)ment of plans for the prepayment of medical care. 
How has the California Physicians' Service met the needs (-f its more than 
88,ixx) subscnliers' How successfully has the Michigan Medical Service 
plan oixrrated' How well has the Hamilton County. Nebraska. co<.per,u,ve 
health insurance plan worked' 
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PROBL£A< 4. HOW CAN THE NECESSARY GUIDANCE BE GIVEN? 

In pioneer days the j^arcncs were responsible for most n( the guidance 
their children received. This guidance was absorbed thru the daily life* 
The children followed in their parents' footsteps and gradually learned as 
they grew up the things they neakd to know in order to make sound 
decisions. Children did not have the difficulty in deciding what occupation 
to follow that they now have. There were relatively few occupations and 
the difference Ix-twecn cKcuputions was not as great as it is today. From 
a smaller number of less sfH'cialized cxcu pat ions, industrialization has now 
created a situation in which there are over 20,000 different occupaticms 
from which each child must chot>se his lifework, Tliese occupations vary 
from those commonly found in almost any community to the highly 
specialized occupations about which few {xrople know. Did you know that 
there is an occupation called arachnology which employs several highly 
trained specialists whose sole job is to study the life of the spider? Did 
you ever hear of the following occu[)ations: anesthetist, cartographer, 
dermatologist, dental hyj;ienist, Iinguis% f>hotwngraver, comparative shop- 
per, salva$;c engineer, toxicologist, ornithologist, bibliographer, glazier, 
compositor, epidemiologisf, geodesist, pupf>eteer, pedoilontist, ceramic en- 
gineer, stylist, occupational therapist? How many of the 20,000 occupa- 
tions can you riame^ It is a big jo{? to help youth finil the right occupation 
out of all these 2o,0(ki JifTerent fx)ssibilitics. 

Surely there is an iinfH>rtant occupation awaiting each individual wliich 
is adapted to his particular abilities, Tlie problem is to he sure that the 
individual finds tliis j(jb, and it is not even as simple as this Ix'cause most 
individuals work at several different occupations during a lifetime. Each 
person, then, must have the guidance and training which will give him 
the broad background necessarv to go into the occupation which seems 
most desirable, and at the same lime ht him to cliange when new inven- 
tions, discoveries, or other conditions make change necessary. 

The situation is even more complex since guiilance must be given thru- 
out li^e. Even th(^ an individual remains in tfie same occupation he must 
constantly be readjusting to new developments. For example, in agric,:!- 
ture, ^he farmer of fifty years ago, who used h()rsepower aiu) hand lain r 
in dealing with virgin soil and in [)nK^ucint: a large ()art of his fixxl (or 
home consumption, faced an entirely difTercnt situation than the farmer 
today who must use nKnlcrn machinery, tractors, commercial fertilizer, and 
plan his production for the fluctuating ilenunds <^f the commercial market. 

Who Gives Guidance^ 

Cuiilancc is given in all sorts of w.ivs. 1 he parents have the m*ijor 
responsibility for giving guidance* Every teacher gives a certain amount 
of guidance to the pupils, tiot only with regard to cxcup^uions, but in mat- 
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ters of and adjustments to everyday hie. Pcojilc give each other guidance. 
For example, in one mountain community an old man, "Uncle Billy, 
who was particularly interested in the children, gave a great deal of fine 
guidance in his confidential talks with them. 

Often the person who is working at an occupation can help give guid- 
ance moic than anyone else. Some schools have develoiwl a ccx>perative 
part-time program with the help of farmers, bankers, lawyers, doctors, 
social workers, teachers, librarians, .storckce{>ers, produce dealers, and 
others. l"hc high-school children work several hours a week at a iol> and 
spend a certain amount of time at schtH)l discussing their ex{xriences and 
studying ways in which they can l)e more efficient. Hiis type of organi/ed 
guidance by the school and community gives pupils a chance to develop 
a real understanding of wkat an cxcupation means and how it is carried 
on. niey sec what kind of work is done, feel the atmosphere of the situa- 
tion in which the \ch is carried on. and ex^>ericncc the actual process of 
doing the job. This may be an efTective mcthcxl of guidance. However, 
with all of the resources which a conununity can provide for guiding Ixiys 
and girls, these resources caniuH be most cfTcctively U'cd and developed 
unless there is a professional guidance worker available who can make 
the most of the opportunities which exist. 

WhU Does Guidance Mean'^ 

Is guidance deciding things fur people, or is n helpini; jxroplc to make 
their own <leri.sions.' this question must be answered before anv sound 
program of guidance can be developed. If .m individual h.is all his de- 
cisions made for him, he does not develop the infoimation, the methfKls, 
and the confidence necessary to make his own decisions. On the other 
hand, if he 'Aocs not have the inform.ition necessary to make sound de- 
cisions, and does not learn the mctluxls bv which a S(Uind decision is 
reached, he cannot succeed. The National V(Kational (Hiidance As«Kia- 
tion has defined vocational guidance as: "the process of assisting an ind-- 
vidual to choose, prepare for, enter upon, and progress in, an occupation," 
This means making available to an individual the necessary information 
regarding occupations and helping him to learn how to analy/e and use 
it to solve his own problems. 

What Information Do the Youth of a Rural Conimurjity Need? 

The kind of information needed will of course dt-jx-nd on che kind of 
community in which they live, tlie kind of cxcupations pn-vided in the 
local labor market, and the kinds of communities to which they are likely 
to move. We know that in the United States as a whole over i'^ ^^rcent 
of all the jolis are in manufacturing, nearly 19 {vrccnt in agriculture, and 
r)ver 16 percent in wholesale and retail trades. These arc the "Big f groups 
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of jobs in which most of the gainfully employed workers of the United 
States make their living. If a youth wants to get a job he should think 
seriously about the jobs most available. 

Wc know, too, that in the United States as a whole something like half 
of the youth who grow up on farms will need to find a job somewhere 
else because there will not l)e rtx)m for ihtm on the farm without over- 
crowding agriculture, which would eventually destroy it. We know, «k., 
that something like half of those who remain imi the farm will devote thcir 
fuU time to agriculture, while something like half will sc-cure part of their 
income from other sources. Most of these other sources are working for 
other farmers ur doing part-time vv<»rk alK)ut the community or working 
in a small factory near by. 

Should not the local community make a si^rvcy to find out what ckcu- 
pations are available hKally .' This can lie done thru the federal census 
which gives information on the number of gainfully employed on different 
oecupations, thru the county agricultural agent, thru the local chaml>er 
of commerce, and if available, thru the local office of the U. S. F,inpli>vmem 
Service. 

llie high schtH>l in Fairfield, Maine, matle a careful stutly of the gradu 
atcs during the last five years ami found they were in a wide variety of (kcu- 
pations and often a long distance away. The addresses of these students 
were stYured thru friends, neighlK)rs, familv. and the local jxwtmaster. We 
can find many examples of sch(x>ls that are not adjusting their curriculum 
to train for the ;ob^ av iihible. Before the war created thousands of new 
positions in stenography, one high .sch(x>l was graduating thirtv-five 
stenographers each year when there were only three positions in the whole 
community employing stenographers, and these {xwitions did not require 
new candidates each year. At the same time other communities were train 
ing larger groups than were needed so that graduates of these schools hail 
to go elsewhere for jobs. 

IV/tai I nf or mutton l.< NccJai About Rcftitrementi for Johs'^ 

What does a pupil need to know about Ix-coming a welder, a farmer, 
or a lawyer .' Some of the questions he will need to answer arc: What kind 
of a {>erson makes a g<X)d welder.' What traits should a {x-rson have in 
order to become efficient in this wcupation What kind of training is 
netxled.' How long will this training take.' How much will it cost .' How 
can he finance himself until he is trained and able to earn.? Where can 
he get the Ivst f>ossible training? Where is he most likely to get a '^h after 
he l>ecomcs trained' What will he the conditions of work on the job? 
How far can he go in advancement in the field' This same informa''')ii 
is needed in entering any other (Kcupation. 

In an occupation like farming or running .i store, he has the addition.d 
[>rohlem of how to finance himself in order to get a start. 
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What Does a Pupil Need to Know About Himself? 

How can he find out whether he can take responsibility, whether he 
is honest and defxindable, whether he would make a steady worker, 
whether his jicrsonal ap^iearancc is attractive, whether he can meet people, 
whether he has a bent for a particular ty^^e of work and what he is really 
interested in, whether he has enough courage and i^rsistence to follow 
thru as a particular job will require. 

Is provision being made in your community to help pupils discover this 
information alx^ut themselves which they need Is the school, for example, 
keeping records which will help the pupil to understand himself and 
make intelligent decisions? Should such records include b<x)ks that chil- 
dren read, offices which they have held, committees on which they have 
served, and information of this kind which wi!! indicate their ability to 
work with others and thei-- attitudes toward other ^x-ople, the work they 
ilo during vacation, their hobbies, the things they do to help their parents, 
the things they like to do, their successes or failures in their schixilwork, 
physical heahh, and emotional stability. 

How Can the School Give Guidance? 

Should every teacher give guidance or should it be Ictt only to a 
sjKcialist? Prt>l>ably this question does not need discussion, since every 
teacher does give guidance, 'vhether intentionally or ikk. It seems difficiih 
to think of a st)und guidance program without having each teacher (k>ing 
his Of her part. This means that each teacher needs some training in guid- 
race and needs to think purp>scful!y of how he can he of greatest help 
to pupils in getting the necessary information, and needs to learn how to 
go about the solution of their problems. However, it is quite clcai that a 
specialist with thoro training is needed if teachers are to give the l>est {V)v 
sible guidance. They cannot }x>ssibly keep u\> with changes which are 
consLmtly taking place in v(xational needs of a community and in the 
demand for wt>rkers of a particular tvpc. No teacher can keep up with all 
of the requirements for entering each of the 20,<xx) (Kcupations. It seems 
very clear that we must find some way by which a competent guidance 
worker can sufK-rvise and stimulate die guidance program in everv rural 
community. I low can tliis he done' 

Can Our Communttv Have a Competent. I rained Guidance Worker'.' 

There is no reason why every c()mmunity and every rural child m the 
United States caniun have the l>cnelus of the services of a trained guidance 
worker. This can be done at a very reasonable t>er capita cost if a group 
of communities cooperatively employ an able guidance counselor. Rwk- 
land County, New York, for example, employs a gmdance counselor who 
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serves all the schools, from one-room schools to city schools. He helps study 
the labor market, finds out about job possibilities, helps teachers with 
guidance courses, supplies hoih teachers and pupils with guidance informa- 
tion, and assists tncm in how to usj it most effectively. Could your county, 
or maybe several counties together, employ such a guidance worker? 

PROBLEM 5. HOW CAN THE SCHOOL EDUCATE CONSUMFKS? 

It is generally iH'lievcd that the school should help students become 
wise consumers, yet not all schools provide the learning experiences which 
lead to this goal. Su[ipase Johnny s[Xmu1s his money for ice cream when 
he goes to town, and comes home without the paper and pencils that he 
needs for sch(H>L James leaves in a library Ixxyk the check which he re- 
ceived for the pig he fold. Helen washes her flowered scarf in hard water 
and strong soap and presses it carelessly or not at all. What activities can 
the scIkx^I provide wliich will help these children learn to select wisely, 
to buy with skill. ai;d to use carefully the goods and services available to 
them ? Hcl[> them handle money Do their part in improving the ec<^nomic 
system thru which hfc's gcKxls an(' services are made available? I'ollowing 
are s^mc of the consumer problems wliich the school can help children 
learn to solve. 

W/iar Coals in Life . Ire H'/.r, Wh.t Foolish'' 

b^ich young pers(?n has only so much time, energy, and money at his 
command. He can plan ahead for a start in life, a college education, or a 
trip; he can weigh his wants and desires and select on the basis f)f real 
value, thus making life rich and useful f()r himself and others; or, he can 
follow the hnc of least resistance or immediate pleasure, dawdle away his 
time without pur(x»se, or waste his energy on silly parties and his money 
on "cokes/' frills, and other things of tem(>orary or negative value. Wise 
guidance in planning ahead; (rpjx'^rf unities to choose and to profit from 
tlie choice, whether it be wise or f(H>lish: interesting worthwhile things to 
i\o which com(X*te with the w.)rthless these are some of the ways in 
which the mcxlern rural schoc^l helps its students to establish a sense of 
values anil to act iti accordance with carefully thought-out plans as far 
ahead as each one can Ir! helped to see. 

How Can Students Ma^e the Most of Noncash Resotirccs? 

A rural family has resources for g<KKl living that cost little or no money. 
In fact, the farm familv that gets along l>est is the one that has used its 
noncash income to greatest advantage. On the farm excellent fcxxl can be 
hail at little cost. A country garden can be made to furnish vegetables and 
fruit for the year around. Chickens and (poultry can Ix* raised. Other 
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resources arc varied and rich: simple rural material and handicrafts, more 
appropriate for the country home than expensive commercial dectxaiions; 
swimming, skating, horseback riding; plenty of space for games such as 
tennis, croquet, baseball; wild flowers and birds, rocks, minerals, and 
animals for special interests and hobbies. 

The school and hcnne can work together to help each child m^kc the 
most of the noncash resources afforded by his own farm. Such instruction 
can be fitted into home economics and agriculture courses, classes in handi- 
crafts and art, or school club work, and the home thru wholehearted 
ccx>pcration cari make the work rich and prac tical The jommunity can 
do much to utilize \ocA resources in becoming a g^x.J place in which its 
young j>ct)ple may he initiated into the pleasures and ol^ligations of adult- 
hoixl. 

Hew Can a Cvuritry Child Have an Income of Hiy Own? 

Can country children be hel|x%l to build incomes Can they be taught 
how to manage their money efficiently How can the scIuh>1 and home 
give such instruction'^ These are prd>leins related to cash income, and 
coofxrration of sch<x>l and home is required for their solution. 

The cash incotxje of the farm family is difTercnt from that of the family 
in the city. It comes thru prcKiuction rather than laK^r, and is received 
whenever crop or livestock is soUl Tlie city man's inccmie as a rule is 
regular and certain. The farmer's income is irregular and uncertain, lliis 
means that it is hard for the farmer to give his S4)n a regular allowance. 
It also means that the farm lx>y who is gomg to remain on the farm will 
take up a life of uncertain rather than regular income. 0>nsequentlv that 
is the kind of income he needs to be educaietl to build and to use. llie 
scIkxM should help him. Four H clubs and Future Farmers of America 
encourage prixluction projects which can Inxomc sources of inanne 
comparable to the farm family's cro}) and livest<Kk income. The sch<x>l 
can encourage more and more studeius to titilize production projects in 
learning income management. In class instructiou and extracurriculum 
activitie s, stu<lents can l>e helped to keep account of exj^Kuditures and 
receircs; to make plans for their sjxnfling. Thev can learn how to use 
banks an<l checks and studv ditTercnt forms of investment which might 
l>e practical for them to Use at present, at the same time that desirable 
emphasis is placed (^^n extension and modification of prcnluctiou projects as 
a chief n\eans of investment and reinvestment for the farm person. 

What is our school doing to help children learn to manage money 
Can or should the children liave fartn [Production projects, such as raising 
pigs or calves or potiltrv'^ Are there ccxifx^rative ventures such as a hot 
sch<.H>l limch or rccr.Mtion program managed by pupils that may provide 
opportunities to learn tiioney management from HrsthanJ and C(x^[HTative 
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experience? These are some of the questions by which teachers and 
par-^nts should rate the value oi their school to young consumers. 

Whas Can Be Taught About Budgeting and Buying and Ufing Goods? 

A country child needs help to make a plan for his spending and to 
follow It, making the necessary adaptations to changing circumstances. 
His money accounts will be more involved than those of the city child, 
because he will have expenditures for his production project and income 
from it to add to the complexity erf his records from time to time. 

Many rural children need more opportunities to buy for themselves. 
They buy candy, lunch, schcx>I su|>plies. They may buy feed and seed in 
connection with their agricultural projects. They can buy for their parents. 
With proper guidance from sch(x>l and home combined, they might be 
given the money which is now spent fw their clothes and allowed to buy 
their clothes themselves. They will make mistakes, of course, and will have 
to learn from these. With study and goc>d planning, they can sometimes 
save something from that given them for clothes to use for purchases of 
their own planning and ch(X)sing. Pupil-teacher manageinent oi the schtx^ 
lunch gives children experiences in buying foods. 

It is im^wrtant for the rural purchaser to have certain tyfKs of skills. 
He shouhl know where to get the facts he needs to judge his purchases 
before buying. He should km)w where and how to secure the many excel- 
lent bulletins available to him thru government sources and private 
agencies. He should learn to order wisely by mail and how to use mail- 
order catalogs. He sliould learn buying guides for consumers, seed catalogs, 
lists of certified seeds, and farm-equipment and supply pamphlets for 
information and comparison. He should learn u> read labels and guarantees 
and understand their limitations and use; to know how to approach a 
clerk and ask the kind of questions to get the facts he needs. 

Hou^ Can Children Dct^elop Economic Understanding? 

How can we prepare pupils to assume their present and future re- 
sponsibility for improving the rural economic situation and thereby the 
economic ^ability of the nation? How can we teach them to husband thr 
nation's natural resources entrusted to them ? We cannot expect children 
to project themselves into a future which to them is so far ahead and so 
vague that it seems to have little connection with their present experiences 
and prc^lems. Some economic problems of this nature are beyond the scope 
of the rural elementary and secondary school. C>n the other hand, there 
are ways to relate many economic problems to children's present experi- 
ences. The hves of rural children are set in the closest of contacts with 
cct>nomic problems which determine the amount and kind oi iooA they 
have to eat, the quality of their clother, the comfort and beauty of their 
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homes. Surely rural children can begin to study some t)f these problems 
and learn to do something to solve them. 

For example, suppose a rural young perron cannot have tlie new suit 
for which he has hoped, l>ecause the price of wheat has fallen. Is this not 
the time for the school t>r home to help him understand what determines 
the price which a farmer gets for his wheat? His corn? His hogs? The 
ra»io of corn to p<>rk' The relation of farm income to national prosperity? 

In agriculture class or a current problems group, students can dis- 
cuss and act upon questions like these: What can we do to learn about the 
market situation' What reliable sources ot economic information are 
available for farmers' How can the farm organization in our cotnmunity 
influence the making of laws in this country in such a way that the welfare 
of all groups will l>c served? Can young jKople have a part in this now? 
Can students in sch(x>l arouse a IfKal organization to study vital problems 
and write to their representatives in Ongrcss? What can high-school 
students do ab<nit an economic situation that forces a child in the first 
grade to lunch on a boiled {xitato and a piece of salt pork ? 

These five major problems m consumer education for rural children 
and young people suggest major goals. The experiences which :uiy child 
can have in achieving the goals implied depend ujion tht standards of 
living in the community, the imagination and skill of the teachers, and 
the flexibility and practicability of the school program. 

PROB1.E.M 6. now CAN T!lt. RURAL SCHOOLS HH CATE I'ROm CF.Rs' 

This question resurrects the old controversy of v(Kational versus gen- 
eral education. TTiere are those who still hold that schools should educate 
for life rather than for n;aking a living. A majority of thinking jx-ople. 
however, believe that it is not an "either^ir" decision that has to l^e made 
between vocational and general education. I^oth arc es.senttal just as both 
protein and carlx^hydrates are essential in the ration of a dairy cow. The 
only question is one of deciding u(.Ton the pro{>cr balance. 

Vcxrational education increases the amount and quality of work which 
a person can perform because it increases his ability and skill. A large 
amount of useful consumer go<xls and a large amount of essential services 
arc re<.]uire<l for the maintenance a high national income and a high 
standard of living. If the masses o. the people are to l>e adequatelv fed. 
housed, clothed, and educated, and are provided with essential health and 
recreational sci^ices, there will be need for a large amount of ability and 
skill on the part of workers in many fields of endeavor. It may be that 
increased efficiency will tnakc a shorter work week |x>ssible, but all golden 
ages in great civilizations have l>een based ufwn leisure time rightlv used. 
Vocational education is a\so needetl as a means of con erving our human 
and natural resources. It is needed as a means of providing national 
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strength tn peace and in war. It is a means by which education isdemcxra- 
tiTcd so that the farmer, the homemaker, and the tradesman get training 
for their work at public expense the same as do the lawyer, the dentist, 
and the physician. 

Whaf Organization of Rural Education Is Needed? 

Many rural school administrative and attendance units are too small 
to provide vocational educaticm exce^x at a great ex}>ensc per student. A 
high school of less than fifty pupils should not attempt to offer any voca- 
tional work whatever. As the school becomes larger it is possible to ofTer 
more and more vocational work. 

The organizaticHi for vocational education in rural communities should 
not be regarded as belonging wholly to the tlay classes in high school. 
Part-time classes for out-of- school youth and evening classes for adults 
are essential |>arts of the vocational program. 

This is not the place to discuss the ra>rgani/ation c;f administrative 
and attendance units since it has been done elsewhere. However, one 
pro{X>si:. ibx providing opportunities for vocational training seems in order. 
The proposal is that in every state there l>e set up one or more are^i voca- 
tional schools. These schools would provide vocational-technical education 
of less than college grade in the fields that those who administer the 
schools find are needed. Area vocational schools in some states are financetl 
and su(>ervisc\l by the state. In some states that arc contemplating the 
organization of such schcx)ls, the plan is to designate existing public sch<x>ls 
offering vocational work as area vocational schools. Students attending 
these schools would have their tuition and a part, if not alK of their trans- 
portation paid by the state. 

The area vocational school ofTers a solution to the problem of providing 
certain kinds ci vocational education for youth and adults living in the 
(ypcn country and in rural towns and villages. The mxd for these schools 
serving larger units of territory is two kinds: (i) making (Kational 
preparation available to pupils from areas in which the hxal high school 
is too small or otherwise inadequate in facilities and in program to satisfy 
their needs; (2) providing opportunity for a more highly specialized and 
frequently a more advanced preparatit^n than is practicable in the v(x:a^ 
tional offerings of the local high schoc?!. 

There is no conflict anticipated in this pr(^x>sal wMth already existing 
vocational programs in local sch(X)ls. There are some kinds of vtK^tional 
preparation that can be given best in the local community high school. 
In general this will be preparation for those (Kcupations found in the 
immethate area thereby offering opportunity for supervised work exfieri- 
ence and subsequent occupational placement. Preparation for occupations 
on the farm, in the home, and in Icxal business and industrial est^ablish- 
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mcms may well be begun, it not completed, in the local school Where 
there is need for advanced preparation of less than college grade, or where 
the preparation is for (Kcupations not found locally, and where the hxal 
enrolment is insufficient to justify the offering economically, the larger 
administrative unit otTers a solution.* 

In What Fields Can Rural Schools luiucatc Productrs? 

Vocational education cannot l>c given effectively to pupils ot elementary 
school age. The rural elementary sch<x)ls, among which the oiie-teacher 
schools predominate, may give prevocational courses in gener 1 agriculture, 
general home economics, and industrial arts. This training, h' %vever, should 
not l>e contused with work in these heUls that is tauglu on a vtK*ational 
level. 

The rural high schcH)l of one hujidred students or more can give efTcc- 
tivc work in home economics. If a rural high schix>l enrols as many as 
twenty-five fi. n hoys who are interested in vivational agriculture, that 
subject may also l>e olTcred. It is douUful if commercial work should be 
ofTcred in high schools of less than one hundred students. A comprehensive 
program of trade and industrial education can be carried on efTective!y 
only in a large high scho<:)l and in an industrial community. Rural high 
sch<K)ls, as a rule, do not meet these requirements and, therefore, cannot 
take care of the educational needs of rural young peqilc in this field. It is 
for these young {>eo[>le that the area V(Kational school is most needed. 
Some work in tra<les and industries can be given, however, in the co 
operative part-time diversified (Kcupations program. Teacher-training 
courses are ofTered in rural high schwls in a few states, but this work has 
risen above the high-schcx>l level and the MH)ner high schools droji this 
work the better it will l>e generally. 

The several fields qf vocational education which may l>e earned o\\ 
by the rural schcK)ls are discussed briefly in the paragraphs of this section 
which follow. 

What Should Be Offered in Vocational Agriculture? 

Vocational education in agriculture as carried on under the provisions 
of the Smith-Hughes Act and subscqtient sup{.x>rting legislation is, gen 
erally st>eaking, by far the most effective type of agriculture taught ui the 
public schools of the nation. As Warren {x>ints out in Chapter ^, the prolv 
Icms today in making farming pay require an iKCupational efficiency much 
greater than that needed by past generations of farmers. Vocational educa- 
tion in agriculture is aiding present and prospective farmers to ^Ive their 

2 For 3 thorn cli4cus«'u>n of the prcjv^a! of lifgcr administrative units for vocational 
ftiucation, ^cr .-^rj Fnlar^rd Program of Voiattonal EJuufion u tth Spraal Kcfcrrruc ro 
iMrgrr Admiutstuttii c Vfitf^. WashjnKtnfi. I), C: AmcfK'ati N'ocjtMMial AsMKUtion, ro^;. 
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pnoblcms thru regular day school classes in agriculture. Such classes can 
and should be a part of the local high-schcx^l program, since the opportunity 
for supervised participation, so essential in the preparation, can be obtained 
on the hcHTie farms of the pupik 

In adilition to the day-school classes in agriculture, it would be well 
for rural high si hools, whenever possible, to offer part-time classes in agri- 
culture for out-of'SchtK)! farm youth and evening classes for aduh farmers. 
The part-time classes are usually most successful when they cover some 
definite unit of a subject and meet alxnit twenty-four times in the slack 
season during the late fall and winter months. Adult evening schiK>ls are 
usually most successful when they, likewise-, cover a definite unit of a 
subject and meet during the slack season. The evening classics, however, 
usually meet for only ten to fifteen times during the ve. r. B<Hh part -time 
and evening classes are most successful when the units selected for study 
arc vital to the needs of those attending and when they are taught by the 
prohlenwlisi'Uhsion method rather than by lecturing. 

In Chapter 5, Raker and T.icul>er refer to the growth of more and 
better professional services to fanp rs. Some id these services can Ik }>er- 
formed by f>ersons with less than ct^llegc training who have appropriate 
rural background. While the local sch<x)l may not be exfxcted to have 
either the facilities or sufficient etirolmciit to justify offering (Reparation 
for such fields of work as servicing farm machinerv and home appliances 
and dairv herd testing, agricultural ageiUs or field men for commercial 
concerns ami employees of agricultural coo}>erativcs, regional or area 
sch(X)ls, may be ex}>ected to prepare for these occupational opjiortunities. 
The location of such sch<K>ls and their curriculum sh(Hild be in keeping 
with the ijccuf^ational o{>{>^)rt unities iti the areas being served, the opfK)r- 
tunitirs for participative experience as a (lart of the training, and the num- 
ber of fHipils to be served. While some of these sch(X)ls may prepare only 
for agricultural occujnuions, others, and perhaps the majority, may (^/Ter 
preparation in trade and industrial occuf^acions. home economics, and 
commercial fi Ids as well. 

What ShouU Bt 0(i.''rr{i tn Cowmerciid Sahjcctii? 

Many rural high sch(x>is have attempted to offer commercial work that 
was heyrmd their capacity to do well. The small rural high sch(X)ls would 
ordinarily be well advij^ed not to offer any commercial work excepting 
f>ersonal ty[)ing and simple b(H)kkeepitig. Larger high schools may prop- 
erly a<lil business typing, shorthand, advanced bookkeeping, commercial 
law, and business arithmetic. 

The George-Dt*en Act provides federal aid for courses in distributive 
education. Retail selling is prol>ab]y the most imf>ori.:nt subject in this 
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field, and many larger rural high schools may find this subject, together 
with related subjeas, adapted to their needs. 

What Shoulu Be Offered in Trade and Industrial Training? 

There are so many trades and industries that it is almost impossible 
for the small rural school to offer work in all those for which there is a 
demand. The plan known as the ''Cooperative Part-Time Diversified Occu- 
pations Prc^;ram," however, provides a means by which some work in 
trades and industries and commercial occupations may be done in the 
smaller schools. 

The program may be described briefly as follows: High-school pupils 
oi employable age spciul half of each day in schtx>l and the other half in 
aaual employment in their chosen trades or occupations. Thus they secure 
practical instruction on the job under the direction of skilled workmen. 
Someone from the school supervises the program to see that the instruaion 
is carried on according to acceptable methods and thar the student is not 
exploited. Two ^icriods of the time spent in school are given to the study 
of technical and related subjects that are pertinent to the trades or iKCupa- 
tions in which the students are engaged. The technical subjeas are ap- 
proved by a craft or occupational committee and are usually taught on an 
individual basis. The related subjects are taught on a group basis and 
usually include some of the social studies. The remaining school time is 
given to the study of regular acadetnic subjects. 

The pupils included in the cooperative part time diversified rxicupa- 
tions program ar^ usually high-sch(X>l juniors and seniors, hwx other boys 
and girls sixteen years of age and over who can pr<^fir \v>\^^ the training 
are not excluded. 

What Use Can Be Made of Supervised Corrcspondi iice Courses? 

SujXTvised c()rres{x>ndence aiurses are approved Ly leaders ni the fields 
of vocational and rural education. Colleges and universities, as well as 
privately owned corres{X)ndence schools, have offered ccwrcspondence 
courses for over fifty years. The use of these courses in the high sch<x>ls of 
the nation is a more lecent development. 

In 1923 a program of supervised corresfx>ndence instruction to provide 
vocationally useful training that could not be offered by the regular school 
staff was developed by Sidney C. Mitchell, superintendent of schools at 
Benton Harbor, Michigan. The plan proved successful, and adaptations of 
it have been made by several universities, state departments of public in- 
struction, and by maiiy individual schools as well as by a number of 
colleges. 

Supervised corresj.>ondence instruction is not intended to take the place 
of qualified teachers, but it has a use in providing vocational training in 



courses that are elected by only a few students. Some teacher in the school ♦ 
supervises the work of the student. As a rule, the public school bears the 
tuition cost for the student. 

Public-school authorities who wish to provide corres}x)ndence instruc- 
tion for their students should exercise care in selecting courses only from 
reputable institutions, 

PROBLEM 7. HOW CAN THE SCHOOLS BUILD BETTER COMMUNITIES? 

In every decade the [X)pu}ation of the United Stales has been increasing 
rapidly. TTiis probably accounts for the fact that we have so often assumed 
that the htggcr a community the better it is. Now tluu any population 
increase will be very slow, except in a few areas of unusual developments, 
we are rapidly reaching adulthood as a nation. This has helped us to 
realize that bigger and better are not the same thing. Tcxlay we know that 
size does not determine quality and that in matiy ways the small com- 
munity is the best place to live. In the last analysis the quality of a com- 
munity depends on its citizens. Its quality depends on tlieir eiTorts in 
building it locally and their intelligent participation in deciding state and 
national {x>licies which afTect its welfare. America canntH build its com- 
munities from the outside. They must be built from within by their own 
citizens and thc^ic citizens must be trained for the job. How can we build 
better small cotnmunities.^ This raises the questions: What is a good com^ 
munity.^ What char.^cteristics make a community a gcxx! place to live? 

lieforc attacking these questions it might be well to ask: What are the 
responsibilities of America's small communities.^ What is the part they 
must play in our mtxlern iivili/ation if America is to make its greatest 
contributi(;n to the life of the world-' How can (air small communities 
help preserve and build demcxTacy in the vears ahe<uP Hie functions of 
our small communities in the nKxlern world might be stated as follows: 
(0 to provide its own peo(>le with a healthy, wholesome, satisfactorv way 
of life; (2) to su(>ply civili/atitMi with f<Hxl fiber, and manufactured 
products; (3) to provide a large part of our future {Population for Ixxh 
city and country; (4) to provide a market for the products and services of 
iiKxlern industry; and (s) to act as a stabilizer for modern society. What 
is the part your communitv should plav in meeting these responsibilities? 

iUanv outside forces affect the life of a community but they may afTect 
two different communities in the same way hut with very difTerent results. 
One is good and the other is weak and an undesirable place to live. Much 
of the qi^ality of a community depends im the attitude of the people toward 
their prciblems. If they are satisfied and iiuliiTerent it may be because the 
present situation is all rigin, but b(^les ill for the hnwc if it is l>ecause the 
people 'Mve given up and have tried to esca}>e their responsibilities. How 
can we understand the communitv l)etter so that it will rnakc the best 
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use of its natural resources and the abilities of its people? How can we 
build a community that has strong, live organizations for doing the things 
the people of a community can do together to make it a finer place in 
which to live? How can wc bring into community lite the an, literature, 
and music tliat j>c(^>lc want and often feel can be found only m a city? 
How can the schcx>l educate intelligent producers and consumers? 

The quahtics of a community are likely to vary with the region, the 
climate, the kmI, the historical traditions, the needs, and desires of the 
fieople, lis future possibilities will dc}>end on how it is using its natural 
restnirces and the extent to which it is exhausting them. It may depend 
ix\\n\ how the community meets changes caused by highways, ujxin the 
demand for a prtxluct it manufactures, U}.x>n the disajipearancc of the 
underground water supply, or upon pubHc policies with regard to such 
matters as irrigation and the use of land. How can the schiK>l give pupils 
the training they neetl to be better local citi7.ens? C^hapter "Goals for 
Rural Living/' and C'hapter 2, **Major Social Problems Affecting Educa- 
tion in Rural Areas,'' should be particularly helpful in discussing these 
community prol^lems. 
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Chapter 7 

Attracting and Holding Competent Teachers 

PROBLEM 8, WHAT IS A (.X)MPETEN-T TE,\CfIES? 

yV/l ANY attempts have been made to measure teaching competences but 
most oi them have been disappointing. In the past, lea<lers in rural 
education frequently used as criteria to measure the competency of teachers 
preparation for teaching as measured by years, ex|>cricnce, age, and salary. 
The studies using these ciiteria usually concluded by ranking the rural 
teacher lowest of all the teachers in the United States. In fact, as the studies 
|»rc examined a son of circle emerges: rural teachers were jxx>rly paid 
because they were young, inexperienced, and poorly educated; but they 
were poorly educated, young, and inexperienced because they were poorly 
paid, and so on. The result was that everylxxly involved in the difficulty- 
rural teachers, parents, and children alik^-felt infeiior. Tliese feelings of 
inferionty were bad enough but they rcsulteci in unfortunate types of be- 
havior on the part of rural teachers. One of the most troublesome of these 
was that teachers left rural schools for city schools in large numlxrrs as they 
became Ix-tter educated, or they abandoned the teaching profession alto^ 
gcther as they became dissatisfied. 

Another group of educational leaders attempted to measure teaching 
comf>etcncy in terms of accomplishment. Tlie work of teachers, in all 
possible situations antl relationships, was examined and broken down into 
lists of activities. The assumption here was that if a prosp^ective teacher 
successfully fx-rformed certain tasl s he would acquire competency in the 
prtKcss. The difficulty with this scheme was that teacher comj>etcncv did 
not always follow participation. One of the evidences of the breakdown 
in such criteria was that teachers could "break all the rules" in professional 
education and yet make acceptable successes in the cIassr<xMii and in the 
communities. 

One of the chief difficulties in the establishment of teaching conijx*- 
tences. in all methtxls so far us'-d. is that conclusions are reached in terms 
of the average teacher, and the qualities thus established are, presumably, 
univers.illv acceptable. These conclusions, however, are apparently con- 
trarv to the facts. They fail to take into consideration that many types of 
teacher com[>etences exi;4t and not one. A teacher competent in a large city 
system conceivably might not attain com}vtency in a small rural schcH)!. 
Likewise, a teacher acceptable in a rural school in the South mighf ikk 
meet the requirements of a small atmmunitv in the Midwest and vice 
versa. In other words, the social milieu and the local culture in which the 
school is I(K-ated are l>oth important and they cannot be ignored in any 
discus.sion of the com[>cicncy of teachers. 
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The question originally raised in this discussion, therefore, cannot be 
answered unless the answer comes from the people who coi>perate in a 
program of child development in a local community. This cooperation, cA 
course, involves many {People — parent^ supervisors, school nurses and 
doctors, 4'H club leaders, and many others. The question of teacher com- 
petency, therefore, is one that local community groups might profitably 
discuss in the light of their own educational needs and resources. Indeed 
it would he a very healthy thing, if all over the United States local grou}>s 
could adihcss themselves to the following question: So far as our own 
needs arc concerned, what is a competent teacher? The answers to this 
question would be as varied and as many as there arc communities that 
ask it. However, each community ought to be able to find a satisfactory 
answer for itself. In spite of the variations in answers to the alxwe question 
there might be agreement on certain areas in which it is generally held 
that all teachers need competence. 

For example, nearly all people agree that teachers must he well educated. 
What constitutes a well-educated perscn provides grounds for debate but 
here again there seems rather general ;:greement that a minimum of four 
years of college should be required l>efore an applic.mt is certificated to 
teach in any sch(X)l, During the present war emergency when temporary 
licenses are being issued by the thous^inds, the goal set above may seem 
too far beyond the reach of rural teachers. However, considerable progress 
had been made before the war in the attainment of a minimum standard of 
echication four years beyotid the high school for all teachers whether or 
not they taught in urban or rural, elementary or high schools. Minimum 
standards in education were rising steadilv prior to the war for all states 
and at about the average of one additional year of preparation for each 
decade. In l(^o nine states- -Arizona, California, ( x)nnccticut, Delaware, 
Indiana, I^)uisiana, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island- 
reported that a minimum of four years of college had l>een made a require- 
ment for certification. Five other states- New York, Ohio, Utah, Virginia, 
and Washington -reported the above goal would be reached by them be 
fore the close of U)42, According to a recent study made in typical states 
by the U, S. Office of Fducation thr minimum level of teacher preparation, 
prior to the war, had reached nearly three years college **ducati(>ii for 
elementary teachers and four years for high'sch<x>l teachers,^ These ad- 
vances represent heartening progress. In some states, notably New York, 
requirements for teaching in high schcx)ls have been extended to five years 
beyond high schooK 



^ U. S. OfTicr of Fthicjtion. Federal Sccuiity Agency. E4t4cation of Tfachrrf as a Func- 
tiort of Sfiitr Departments of Edtuation. BuUrfin IQ40, Monograph No. 6, Washin^^Uin, D, C, : 
Supcrintrndcnt of DcKutticn(s, Ikjvcr nmcnt Piintifig Office, 1941. p 8^85' 




Against (his brightening picture, however^ are two dark overtones. The 
first is the practice of twelve states which certify eleni^-ntary teachers who 
are only high-schiHil graduates or who arc jKrsons of even less preparation. 
In five states, county btiards of education or eraminers or county super- 
intendents of schools issue certificates.^ While chis practice of cc> tin':ation 
may noc he univers:Uly bad, at least the door is left wide oj:>en for abuses 
and many creep in, if we may judge from available studies. The second 
dark aspect of the picture is the large nuinl>er of etnergency teaching cer- 
tificates that have been necessit^ited by the war. According to a nation- 
wide study made by the U. S. Office of Education, Octol>er i, 1943, there 
were st^mc ^j.ooo persons holding war emergency f>ernuts to teach. 
Teacher sh^'^rtag^^s are no longer news but the shock grows none the less as 
the totals mount. Shortage is defined by Ikn W. Frasier, director of the 
study on teacher shoruigc mentioned af>ove, as the lowering of standards 
below a permissable minimum or having no qualified teacher for a neces- 
sary teaching position. According to a recent magazine article 2,000^000 
children in the United States were taught by such teachers in 1943.^ Of 
this situation Fannie W, Dunn had this to say: **Today's children and 
youth arc an essential resource for the fX)Stwar world. It is they who must 
work out the st.^ggering prcblerns wc shall beque-ath to them. Half of the 
children arc in rural America. Bv all logic, no as(>ea of the task of saving 
democracy exceeds in im}x>rtance their conservation and development. 
As Dorothy Canfield Fisher has said recently 'You can interrupt the im- 
proving of a road and ten yea'-s later go on with it about where you left 
off, but if you interrufn decent care for children and ten years later begin 
again to feel res(K)nsibIc for them you can by no means begin where you 
left ofT. You find them irreparably grown up and grr/vn up wrong- 
enemies and liabilities of fhcir comnunutics rather than friends and 
assets. 

Further r nearly all people agree that teaehers should posses ^ certain 
characieri sties or qualities that are helpful in those who assist others in 
personality development. There is disagreement on what these pers<:>nal 
characteristics are, but many attempts have hccn made \o establish ihem. 
The latest, perhaps, is a recent statement of purf>oses issued by the (Tom- 
mission on Teacher lulucation ot the American Council on Lxlucation.^ 
In brict these qualities are: (r) res(>ect for personality, (i) community 
mindedr.os. (^) rational Ix'havior, (4) skill in cooperation, (5) increasing 



^ U. S, (Mfiif of Fiiiior/on. 0^. at . p. ^s '^s. 

^ DiiSh.ine, l><»nni<i. "Thr reathc Shorfaf:c." Frogrrffftr FJuiafion 2\: \2 \^, jjnitjry 
* School und S()af!v. V<»l, ^s. Vo, 14^1. M.iv v\ 194-'- P- 

^ Bi«d(>w, K^irL Te^iihera fnr Oar Timci. V/jshincton. I>. Anicricm <x">uncii on 
EiUj4;ation. fg44. 1 76 p. 
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knowledge, (6) skill in mediating knowledge, (7) friendliness with chil- 
dren, (8) understanding children, (9) social understanding and behavior, 
(10) good citizenship in the school as a society, (n) skill m evaluation, 
and (vj) faith in the worth of teaching* Apparently the qualities hstcd 
by the commission were determined philosophically, and arc therefore 
open to debate, but few teachers in education will deny the importance of 
thcm- 

PROBLEM 9. DO RURAL SCHOOLS GET AND RETAIN COMPETENT TEACHERS? 

The majority of all teachers in the United States teach in rural schcxjls. 
According to the U. S. Office of Education, of all the teachers in the United 
States in 19^9-40, 52 {percent of them were to be found in rural areas. Since 
over 50 percent of all the children l>etwcen five and seventeen years of age 
are enrolled in rural sch*>ols under these teachers, the securing and holding 
of competent teachers in these schools is one of the major resix)nsibihties 
of the rural adult citi/cn. Howev*:r, an examination of the tx-acetiine 
record is not encouraging, and the war crisis in teacher shortages, discussed 
pbove, is a dov-Tiright threat to our public-school system. 

A study of the status and (raining of rural teachers from i8(k) to 1930 
revealed that of all tyjxrs of sch(X>ls in the United States the rural school, 
specifically the mall one, had the least i>owcr to attract and to hold com- 
petent teachers.' A study made in 1940 by the Research Division of the 
National Education Ass^x-iaticm revealed that if a teacher began hts prtv 
fessional career in a small school in the country he was more likely than 
not to resort to many and frequent changes of }wsitions. In other words, 
such a beginning teacher can Ix- expected to change his position stK>n after 
his first appointment and frequently thereafter so long as he continues to 
teach in a rural school. In such sch(X)ls two teachers out of every five are 
new each year in the positions they hold.* A study made in itM^ t>y the 
U. S. Office of Eeiucation emphasized the conclusions of the National 
Fxlucation Ass<x-iation study. According to the study of the U. S. Office 
of Education, of the 140,000 public-scho<»l teichers new to positions on 
October 15, 1942, 102,000 of them wtre employed by rural school systems. 
Moreover, the study revealed that as of October 15, 194^, one-fourth of all 
rural teachers were new to their {.xn; is. 
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PROBLEM 10. HOW CAN SMAIX RURAL SCHOOLS GET AND KEEP COMPETWT 

TEACHS&S? 

It may ap|>ear mercenary to place higher salaries first in the list of sug- 
gestions for attraaing and hcJtling competent teachers in the rural schools. 
However^ both experience and research reveal thpt a desirable professional 
status is one erf the most {X)tent of all forces in the development of strong 
teaching groups. Professional status is the result of the right combination 
of ina?me and educatitMi, physical and emotional security^ Once this 
combination is achieved the school exerts great influence in the attracting 
and holding of ccnnpetent teachers. To substantiate the above statement 
we have only to examine the records of urban schools where the profes- 
sional status of teachers always has been considered more desirable than 
the one held by the rural teacher. The urban teacher is more highly paid 
than the rural teacher. Indeed salaries tend to increase with the size of the 
schcx>L^^ Moreover, the tenure of the urban teacher is more secure and he 
has usually the protection of gocxl retirement systems. All of this tends to 
give stability and in part ex[?lains why the average .^rban teacher has re- 
mained at his teaching post during the war emergency. Because of the 
desirable conditions under which teaching is {performed in urban areas the 
city schools have been able ro recruit each year the best of the rural teaching 
group. Of course, the fx^rson to suffer most in this "drawing off*' prwess 
is the rural child since such practice indicates a serious discrepancy in his 
educational oppirtunities. 

Apparently the best answer so far advanced for the sohition of the 
prc^lems suggested above is the provisi<m for federal aid to education. This 
is no revolutionary step for the federal government since grants for vcKa 
tional education in high schools have been made for approsimatcly a 
qtiarter of a century. On the whole such grants have had only salutarv 
effects upon local sch<x>l systems. Federally aided courses in agriculture and 
home economics have tended to make education more realistic and better 
adapted to the ticeds of the high school h>oys and girlr. Moreover, federal 
grants have tended to raise the professional status and usefulness of teachers. 
The high-school teachers of agriculture and home economic:; constitute 
one of the most comfx-tent and stable of the teaching groups in the Uniied 

StMCS. 

If federal gratits are beneficial to the children and to the teachers in 
rural high sch(K)Is they should be ecjually as helpful ro thr^se in the elemen 
tary sch<x>ls. The need for such assistance was strongly stated in the rep<">rt 
of the Advisory Committee on Education appointed by the President of 
the Unitetl States. Said this report in part: *'In general the least satisfac 

^" V. S. Otficr of !'<}iK'3tion. Fr<icr,il Scviiufv A>:cncv, F(nnvrfiu Stuftis nf Kur rJ Tfiuhcr$. 
Butlcfin tg^7« No. \x. VVafhin>:t(in. I). C*.: 5uf>rf inrrfuicnt of I^ocunicnts, (fOvrrnmrn{ Print- 
ing OfTitc, T Q \k) 5^ p. 
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tory schools arc found in rural areas. Although rural schocJs have improved 
steadily, there is a vndc gap between country and city lines of er'ucational 
service. Under present conditions there is no prospect that the rural areas 
will be able to lessen this gap through their own resources. Elementary 
school service of s<:mie sort is available in most communities, but the 
quality of the service varies grcutiy. The major problem o( the elementary 
schools is one of providing financial supj.x>rt where it is now inadequate. 
Improvement is needed in many respects, such as the preparation of teach- 
ers, the organization of school districts and the supervision of instruction. 
But the methods of securing improvement in elementary schools are well 
known; the major factor that now prevents such improvement is a lack 
of adequate financial support^" 

Another adverse condition to attracting and holding competent teachers 
in rural schools has been suggested in these paragraphs. However, 
the problem is so pressing that a statement of it seems desirable. The prob- 
1cm is this: rural people must face the necessity of improving the adverse 
conditions under which many of their teachers are forced to work. Over 
half of the teiichers of the United States — ^and these are found almost 
wholly in rural areas — may be discharged without cause at the end of any 
school year or at the will of the employing official. These teachers are thus 
subjected to the humiUations of administrative and community restrictions 
and repressions so that frequently they are actually denied the exercise of 
their full rights of citizenship within a democracy. The unreasonable and 
unjust restrictions placet! upon rural teachers in their personal and pro- 
fessional lives arc a wxll known fact. Here again the children also suffer, 
because we cannot produce free citizens whose teachers are only half free. 

The problem of providing competent teachers for the children of rural 
America is one of the most pressing of the war problems. However, the 
problem will not be solved with the coming of peace, because the future 
of rural education is beir.g formed in the present. It l>eh<x>ves us all, there- 
fore, to give serious consideration to this problem in all {x>stwar planning. 
If the rural children of America art to l>e served adequately in the future, 
the whole field of teacher education must be rethought and replanned, 
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Chapter 8 

Planning Effective Rural School Administration 
and Organization 

PROBLEM II. HOW CAN EFFECTIVE LOCAL SCHOCH. UNITS BE DEVELOPED 

IN RURAL AREAS? 

r CHOOL distrias of the right kind are necessary to get the right kind of 
^ schools. The pioneer school districts fitted the pioneer community and 
provided the structure needed for a school that taught people to read and 
write. As communities became older, high schools were built. As mod- 
ern transportation knitted together o{)cn country and town into a unified 
community, larger and stronger sclux>l districts were needed. 

The history of school district organization is very different in each 
state. The changes needed totlay vary according to the situation in the 
res|vctive states. Over one hundred years ago, New England changed from 
districts for each individual school to larger districts covering a whole town 
or township, and including all of the schools in village and open country. 
In most states of the Middlewest, which patterned after the original New 
England school district, this change has not yet been made. Several of 
thesf states still have a se{>arate district for every school; odiers have re- 
organised into the township unit. Tlie southern states, probably due to the 
early plantation system, usually have a countywidc type i>f school district 
that administers to all the schtx)ls in the county. It is no doubt true that 
the Middlewest is in need of larger scluxMs than at present, and that more 
of the schoolwork should be carried on cw)peratively by a group of kxral 
schools united thru the county, township, or larger community units. On 
the other hand, the great need in the South seems to be the development of 
greater participation by each kxral community in the work of die school. 

The work of a school administrative unit is carried on by a board of 
education made up of citizens and by the professional executive who is 
employed to help the board in deciding school policies. This professional 
executive is usually called the su^ierintendcnt. In some states he is the county 
or parish superintendent and in others the district superintendent. The 
law usually indicates the general area or size and type of communities 
which each kin<l of school district serves. It also determines the functions 
of the districts and the responsibilities of the schoollx>ard and suwrin- 
tendcnt. 

In all states there are three ty}>es of atlministmtive units: the state 
government itself working primarily thru the state department of educa- 
tion; the local attendance unit which includes the area from which children 
attend a smgle school; and, in between these two, the administrative unit. 
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The county unit in some states is the basic school distria, and in others 
is an intermediate unit which provides certain services to school districts 
within its area. This unit between the attendance unit serving the school 
and the state may be locally controlled and operated by the people Uving 
within the area, or as in a few states, it may be made up of a professional 
staff whic'4 is employed by the state itself, but which carries on its work 
within a single county or similar administrative area. 

It is quite clear that these three types of units have grown up in all of 
(he states because there arc some educational responsibilities such as the 
certification of teachers that can be carried on best by the whole state acting 
as the unit, Thei'c arc other school responsibilities, such as the day-to-day 
work with the pupils, which can best be carried on within the local school 
itself- There are other responsibilities, such as the suj>crvision of sch<x>ls, 
the use of circuit teat-hers, the provisions of heahh services, and the man- 
agement of schoi)! transfX)rfition where it is more economical to have a 
group of schools work together. 

In the following discussion outline, five important questions arc raised 
that shouUl he answered in working out a sound administrative organiza- 
tion: (i) What kind of education does the community need? (2) What 
community characteristics affect the kind of schwl organization needed? 
(^) What is a satisfacttxy school organization? (4) What is a satisfactory 
attendance unit? (5) What is a satisfactory administrative or su^>ervisory 
unit? 

What Kind of Education Does a Commumty Need? 

The administrative organization of any school is merely a means to 
an end. It is of no value except as it makes ^H)ssiblc the kind of educational 
activity that the school should carry on. If the school is merely to teach 
the three R*s, a very simple kind of school district is sufficient. If the com- 
munity wants also to prepare its boys and girls for citizenship so that they 
know how to use the three R's, can work together intelligently as citizens 
of the community, can keep themselves healthy, and know how to earn a 
living, then a much stronger and more complex district organization is 
needed.^ 

Probably the most im|x>rtant decision to l)e made is how many grades 
should the community provide. Should it provide only eight years of ele 
mentary school or twelve years, including high school? ITie question is 
now being raised in many communities as to whether a kindergarten 

* The «.fu<^v ami «lisi*U5!^i<)n ncccsvary in a conununify uy iicvclop rhr kintf of cilucafional 
program it nw\ls ha*» aUrady been outlined under Chapter 6, *'Duilduig the Purposes of llie 
Sihtx>]/* anti ('haptcr n» ^'Planning an EiiuciUional Plint/* This di5nn*ion shouW be carricii 
on lonj; enough and in such a thnro manner that it crystalhzes into a definite statement of 
the nlucational pfogram the new %c)\oe\ district organixaiion is to ccrvc. 
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should be provided and whether a nursery school for children under 
kindergarten age is neeocd. There has ako been a strong movement in 
some communities to provide junior college work, and there is a con- 
stanriy increasing demand that the school offer adult education. Anodicr 
important problem is whedier or not vocational education is to be pr<> 
vided. Are health education and the provision of special health services 
such as the health examination essential? It is quite clear that a different 
organization is needed if all the children are to have the various physical 
examinations than if no health work of any kind is to be provided. In a 
similar way there needs to be a discussion of the kinds of education which 
can l)e built out of community life, of the special material which can be 
us^l, of whether vocational education, adult education, library services, 
and the tr3nsiX)rtation of pupils are to be included. These are questions 
to k«rp in mind when using Chapter 6 as a basis for discussion in prepara- 
tion tor district reorganization. 

How Does the Community Affect School Organization? 

Equally as important as the kind of education to be provided is the 
kind of community the school is to serve. The quality of the school will 
depend a great deal on the attitudes of people. If they believe in education 
and are anxious to develop good schools they are likely to have good 
schools. The attitude of die people may be affected by the proportion of 
i)ersons in different age grout>s. If most of the citizens have children in 
5chool their interest in education is likely to be greater than in a cxmi- 
mumty oiade up largely of older {^ple whose children have grown up. 

Another factor which will greatly affect the kind of schcx)! organization 
needed ,s the size of schcx)l needed for the size of your community The 
more sparsely populated an area, the more im{>orta.ii that the school or- 
ganization be set up to meet its special needs. Careful study of sparsity of 
{>opulation has shown a very high relationship between the number of 
people living in a given area and the size of the school. One study shows 
that the size of a one-room school is closely related to ihc numt>er of chil- 
dren per IO.CXX) acres of farm land, another shows a close relationship be- 
tween the number of pet>ple f>er square mile in a county and the size of 
the high sch(x>ls, while a third shows that the density of fx>pulation largely 
determines the need for transfx>rting children to school. 

There are hundreds of examples of sdux?! districts that have built ^ 
sdKH>! ho.kling, even a ouc-teacher school, larger than now needed becausl- 
of smaller .-rm families or larger farms, or because soil erosion has de- 
creased tht number of f>e<^ple who can maintain a wholesome standard 
of hvmg w„h,n rhe schcx,l district. The general population trends need to 
be carefully considered in each community. Oher social at.d ectmomic 
f;ict(.rs which affect community life are available natural resources, the 
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posstbiiit) of developing small industries, the increased mechanization <rf 
agriculture, the amount of farm tenancy, and the level erf fami prices- 
Facts on these matters wf ich will aid in reaching sound [wlicies can be 
dKained from Part II of this yearbook, from the federal census, the state 
college of agriculture, and the county agricultural agent. 

What Arc the Essentials of a Good School Organization? 

In setting up a sound school district organization it is necessary to have 
the right purjx^scs in mind toward w^hich to work. The two big pur{X>ses 
of a good school organization have already been discussed: (i) providing 
the needed educational t.ctivities of the school; and (2) setting up an 
organization which is adapted to the kind of community in which the 
school is to operate, 

A gcxxl school organization should provide not only for efficiency but 
also for democracy in administration. Efficiency has long been emf^asized 
because the smaller districts of pioneer days are no longer adequate to 
serve most prescntday communities. larger districts are needed to provide 
the kind of education most communities want for their children. With the 
loss of rural fH>f>uIation in recent years due to smaller families and 
larger farms, many (Hic-r(K>m schools have fewer than ten pupils; 
in fact many have fewer than five. Such sch(x>ls cannot he o{x:rated eco- 
nomically or efficiently. Even with a very low-paid teacher the per capita 
costs are extremely high and if the parents want music, art, and the other 
activities of a nKxlern school for their ciuldren the cost is usually out of 
reach. 1 he same situation applies to many small hi«^h schools which were 
organized Ixrfore the automoliile and are located only a few miles apart 
on mcHlern highways. Something like half of the high schwls of the 
United States have fewer than seventy-five pupils enrolled- This often 
means }Xx^r1y-jraid and burdened teachers pr(»viding a much narrower cur 
riculum than could he ofTered at the sarne cost or less if the sch<x>is unitcil. 
It is quite clear that a great many rural cotnrnunities in the United States 
could provide tnorc education at a smaller p<'r cajiita cost thru larger dis 
tricts and some trans(:x>rtation of pupils. For example, the children now 
attending small one-r(x>tn sch(x>Is can often be transported to the nearest 
graded school at a very low cost and plactxi in grades already small with 
out the addition of another teaclier. This means that the total added cost 
of teaching these children is merely transjiortation and sch(K)! supplies. 

There is, however, a very important element in the pioneer schcx>l dis 
tricts' organization which must be preserved. That is its democracy. When 
the pioneers first moved into a new Icxality they built their homes and 
cut the forest or broke the sixl to plant crops. As soon as they had taken 
care of the most pressing prr^lems of creature comfort they almost in 
variably began talking about a sch(x>l. Usually they had to make plans for 
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a schoo], impose tax levies, organize a school district, build a school build- 
ing, and employ a teacher with very little help from educational officers, 
A school which grew mit of the efforts and sacrifice of the {K!opIc in this 
manner had swnething very valuable about it to the f>eoplc^ even tho it 
may not have been of>cratcd in the most efficient manner possible. It had 
the values that come from a democracy at work. 

In reorgimizing school districts, we should therefore ask the question: 
Haw can we preserve the values of democracy in a larger and more 
efficient organiz^ation? Usually when one talks about the values of democ- 
racy in school administration he is thinking of one or more of three things: 

(1) the opportunity of each citizen to have a part in the work of the school; 

(2) the opportunity of the local community to take the initiative in pro- 
viding a better schu)l if it so desires; and (3) the exercise of some control 
by the local community over the work of the school. All three are impor- 
tant and should be preserved in any kind of school organization setup. 
How can they be realized in your community ? 

What Is a Good Attendance Unit? 

How can a community cidc what is a gcKxl attendsinccr unit^ The 
kind of attendance unit needed will depend on the size and type of the 
community. With modern communities of the town ox village and open 
country it will probably l>e the elementary and secondary grades combined 
into one school. In some cases it will l>e an elementary school and oc- 
casionally an elcmentarv school with one or more high school grades. In 
some ofK!n<ountry neighlK>rhoods which are isolated or where neighbor- 
luKxl interest is stroiig and where there are enough children, the one- 
teacher schools may he host. 

What Should Be the Sne of an Attendance Unit? 

Before the size of the school can l>e determined the following questions 
must be answered: 

What is the size of the natural sociolojt^ical community? How can chil- 
dren get to and from school? How many children can be taught eco- 
nomicnlly ? llie question of the size of the natural s^xiological comrnunitv 
has already f>een discussed in ("hapter 2. It must be surveyed and mapped 
Ixrfore the other questions can be answcretl. Rased on the sociological com 
munity the question immediately arises as to how far children should walk 
t(> school and how far they should be transported. The U. S, Office of Fxki- 
cation has su^eested (hat elementary pupils should nor have to walk more 
than one and one-half or two miles or ride a bus more than one hour to 
or from school, and that high-school pupils should not have to walk more 
than two or two and one-half miles to or from sch(X>l or ride a bus more 
than one and one half hours each way. How would these standards apply 
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in your community? Would they be affected by climate, the lay of the 
land, highway hazards, and similar factors, or because of the size of the 
natural sociological community? Would the distance children cwne to 
your school approi^h these maximum distances or be considerably less? 

What should l>e the size of the sclux)! itself? Many attempts have been 
made to set a minimum size for schools. Usually these minimums are based 
on economical pet capita costs. When schools get iJO small ^>er pupil costs 
become high. When a teacher has only ten pupils the cost per pupil, just 
to pay her s;dary, is twice what it would be for twenty pupils and three 
times what it would t>e for thirty. A report of the U. S. Office of Education 
suggests that elementary schools should l>e large enough for one teacher 
p€r grade and thirty pupils per teacher, lliis would be 240 jnipils for an 
eight-grade school or 180 pupils for a six gradc sch(X)l. It suggests that the 
high school should have at least three hundred pupils and ten teachers 
for a six-year junior-senior high school or for a separate junior high school 
or a separate senior high schoc»l. These standards would result ui a twelve- 
year school of about five hundred or more pupils and at least sixteen teach- 
ers. How would this apply to your community? Would your school likely 
be larger or smaller, r»nd why ? 

Here are some actual problems which arose in New York State, as 
rc^x>netl by Q)wen and Coxe. How would you ^>lvc them? 

!. The first area to be discussed is one in which Uicre are two small villages 
only a mile apart. IXie to available water ^wcr these villages early developed 
sn^all industries but these are now declining rapidly. Besides this industrial 
activity, thry arc trading centers for a considerable rural area. I^ach has a small 
high schcx>l. These schools are more than ten miles from any other possible 
high-school center. U is ol)vious that two high SihcK>h should not l)e maintained. 
It is also dnious that they could not easily be taken into any other administra- 
tive unit. The prof>osal was made, therefore, that each of the places niaintain 
an elementary school of six grades and that a new junior-senior high-school 
building be erected on a site Ivtween the two. IVre was enough lo<:al interest 
in such a solution that one man ofTereii a site between the two places at no cost 
to the districts, l^ter the matter of centralization was voted u}x>n favorably, but 
when the question of a bond issue came before the two communities it failed 

to carry. 1 1 1 -rn c 

2. The second area is in the fix>thills of the Adirondacks. 1 he center ot 
this area is a small village built up by a single industry, a paper mill, at a 
time when pulpwoo<l was plentiful locally. Due to a change in industrial con^ 
ditions the paper mill was closed and later scrapped. While the mill was flourish 
ing a modern brick schr>ol building was constructed on a large, favorable site 
and part of high-schocJ work was ofTcred. With the closing of the mill the 
population and consequendy the school enrolment have rapidly decreased. It 
seemed obvious that this village should not Ik made the center of an administra 
tive unit, nor even be a high school aliho it may exist as an elementary unit 
for a number of years to come. F.ven if all industrial and commercial activities 
in the village completely disapj^ear, there will be enough elemenlary schcx^l 
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eiuoiment from the neighboring territory to continue the school in this 
location. * 

3. This area offered a peculiarly difficult problem to solve because of a 
scattered and sparse population. It is a very narrow area abcut sixty miles in 
length and is largely covered with second growth forest, U could not be in- 
creased in width because of scarcity of population. There is one main road 
running east and west thru the area, and nearly all of the population is found 
along this highway. At the west end of the area is a large and fairly prosperous 
village; the population at the other end is very sparse and will prolubly never 
increase due to the terrain which is mountainous. From the standpoint of 
density of population the high school for the whole area should be in the large 
village, but distance makes it impossible to transport pufnls from the eastern 
end. It was proposed that the whole area be made one administrative unit with 
two junior-senior high schwls, one located in the large village and the other 
located as centrally as possible in the eastern part of the district. By putting the 
whole area into one unit, it will be easier to make necessary' adjustments which 
may be brought about by {wpulation changes. Also a more satisfactory tax unit 
can be arranged and op{x>rtunities may more easily l>c found for extending 
sfiecia! services. 

4- The problem in the area about to be described arose largely because the 
area was not homogeneous. In pirt of the area (he population was increasing; 
industries were active and growing rapidly; the population was partly foreign; 
the transfwrtation and communication facilities were excellent Inrcausc of its 
kxration both on main highways and on a trunkline railroad. The other pan 
ot the area had a decreasing population, was in an agricultural section, and was 
off main highways. A village is in each part of the area. The village in the part 
of the area with decreasing population has a verv enviable educational tradition, 
a strong akmmi ass<viation, and an excellent school building which serves as a 
cultural center for the community. These conditions make it out of the question 
to consider removing this high s<'h<H)l even tho it is Ixrlow standard si/e and 
will probably decrease in enrolment in the future. The two villapnrs are five 
miles apart. A lake l>ounds the village to the north and marginal land is to the 
s^>uth ot the txhcr village: thus neither am Ixvome the center o\ independent 
administrative units. It was profiof^ed that the tvvo villages Ix* placed in the 
fafTie administrative unit, but both high schoiMs be maintained at least tern 
fx)rari!y. (n or<ler to offer a g<xHl c<lucational program economically, it was 
suggesteil that some memlvrs of the facultv. and (>ossibly in some cas<'5 whole 
classes ot pupils. Ix' trans}x>rted irom one Sih(X>l to the other, lliis situation 
represents a met hex! by which a^lequate services can be provided to pupils in 
the case of a small high sch(x>l which it is inadvisable to abandon. By placing 
lx>th high sch<x)ls in the same administrative unit, c^x^ixration Ix^tvveen the two 
places is more fully assured than if they are under separate boards of education. 

IV hat L< a Good iMr^cr Local Utui"^ 

Why has each stale set up some form of local unit iKtwcen the com- 
nuinity schwl and the state .-^ Whut are the duties of this unit in your 
state? In most states this unit is the courity, in New England and New 
York the sujwvisorv uni(m or district siif>crintendency, and there are 
$im\c niodifications in other states. The duties of this intermedi<ite unit 
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vary widely* In states !'kc Maryland and West Virginia the county is the 
basic administrative unit with primary authority fur operating the schools, 
while in some states the county (or other intermediate unit) has only 
general suj>crvisory authority over open country schools. The differences 
are due kirgely to tradition, to laws, and in general to the nature oi the 
communities. The degree of sparsity of populatic.n has a bearing on the 
work of the county superintendent and the numlxrr of people who can be 
properly served by his office. Regional differences also arc found- 

What should he the work of .he cwmty or larger IcKal unit in your 
state? Should it provide supervisors for the schools? Should it levy a 
county wide tax? Should it lay out sch<K)l bus routes and operate school 
buses? Should it recoiiimend or hire teachers? Should it handle the 
quantity purchase of supplies? Should it provide special services such as 
circuit teachers, a county library, nurses, and health oificcr^ who serve sev- 
eral schools? Should it have a board of education and a superintendent to 
help develop educational policies and work out more effective ways of 
providing education? Should it provide the avenue thru which the UKal 
district and the state can work together? Should the county board act as 
a board of appeals to settle disputes in or between IcKal districts as is now 
done by county boards of education in Ohio? What should be the size of 
the larger local unit? Cx>unties do n<U always provide a suitable size. Often 
the people settled a county after the county lines were laid out. Many 
towns and many more natural sociological communities cut across county 
lines. Counties vary in size. One ("alifornia county Is larger in area than 
the states of Connecticut, Delaware, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island 
combined. Within a single state one c<amty is over nine times the size 
of ;3nother in area, one is twenty-five times the size of another m pojnila- 
tion, and one is nine hundred times the size of another in assessed wealth. 
With such wide difTeren:cs a coiuuy school unit might he g<HHl in one 
place and very undesirable sotnewherc else. 

Various standards have been set up to determine the size of the larger 
school unit, Briscoe" found that units that ra]uire fewer than forty teachers 
seldom pay sufficient salaries to employ and kee[> trained su|Krintcndents, 
and that main do nor acc]uire such 1ea<lership until they are as large as 
fifty to sixty teachers. He found that units of eightv to one hundred teach- 
ers rcc]uire a small pro}>ortion of the current e\{x*nse budget for administra- 
tion and (hat the most ccofiomical units in this respect employed two hun- 
dred or more teachers. Dawson^ recomnvMuied that the most eccMiomical 
unit which provided all the modern services needed such as health, suj>er- 

2 HrUcfK*. A. Thr oi the I oca! Vnit for . Ulrntntifrafion and Suprrtsfioft of Puhlic 
Schools. Nnv York' Durcau of Puhlic aiion^. Teacher 5 C^ollcpc. 

^ \^ AW son. Howard A, Satisjarinry lx>iii! School Vnits. Nashville. Tenn.: Division of 
Suivcys ant! FicU! Studies, CJcof>:e rcnhoiiy (''^jllej^r for 1>;u'her^. ^9^4- 



vision, business man.ij?emcnt. and the like should serve an area having 
around 350 teachers, 10,000 10 12,000 pupils, and a total population of 40,000 
to 50,000 people. He then showed that the minimum size of a local ad- 
ministrative unit is one having about 1600 pupils. How large an area 
would be required in your l<Kality to make units of the above sizes.? Con- 
sidering the above standards, the area required to provide the ix)pulation 
they call for, and the work which the larger unit should do in your 
locality, how large a unit of pcopk do you feel could work together to 
give themselves the education they nml? Would it be a countv, part of 
one or more counties, or several counties together ' 

Houf Can Reorganization Be Ohtained'i' 

A sound reorganization of sch<K)l di.stricts cannot be assured unless all 
the nc-cessiiry facts are available, purposes are set up, and intelligent dc 
cisions made which take into consideration both facts and purposes. 
Trained research workers are needed to make sur.'cvs to obtiin and inter- 
pret the facts. They are also neeiled to interpret the state la\vs governing 
reorganiz^uion. State departments of education should furnish the neces- 
sary services and leadership. Then full discussion of the sitii:.tioi> by the 
citi/ens of the Uxality is nccess.iry to arrive at intelligent and satisfactory 
decisions. 
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The Coordination of Comnninity Activities 
for Educational Purposes 

AMERICAN pioneers found in this country an nhundance of fertile land, 
mineral treasures, virgin forests, fish :\nd game, and few problems 
that could not l>c readily solved within the man{>ower and resources avail- 
able. However, as the resource* were used up, and as the population in- 
creased and move<l from place to place, new problems arose that did not 
respond to old methmls of pttack. In recent years many of these problems 
have t>ec<)me acute and si>lutions to them have Ix'en sought in the creation 
of private and public agencies. 

This pn>cedure has resulted in a large niunl>er of government and non 
government agencies, each with a jxrrsonnel and a program designed t(^ 
accomplish a specific purpose. Frei]uently, because problems refuse to con- 
fine themselves to s{X'cific areas, the personnel and sc(>|>e of the several 
agencies overlap, and the resulting competiuon often causes an agency to 
lose sight of community prol>lems in attempting to accornplish an agency 
objective in a cofufvtitive field. This competitioti has also '-esulted in certain 
gaps in programs of community needs, es|Kcially amcmg those Mxial prob- 
lems that have }>olitical implications and traditiimal prejudices. 

Suggestions for preventing duf^lication of agencies and avoiding gaps 
in community programs have been made from time to time. Most of these 
suggestions contemplate a c<H>rdination of agencies and services. Hie term 
'*C(K>rdination*^ has, by implication and example, a variety of meanings 
ranging from tolerance of a comf>cting agency to the merging of tw(> or 
W. c agencies. Tlie phrase *Svorking together for community improve- 
fj.ent" seems to be present in most of the acceptable concepticms of conv 
iUunity coordination. 

The pressure for c(H>rilination has resulted in a varietv of tvpes ot 
C(X>rdinated programs on ItKal, county, state, regitmaK and national levels. 
Almost everv comtmmitv has had at s<»mefime or another what it has 
termed a ccn^rdinated program. However, i)Utsfaniling examples of suc- 
cessful community c(H>rdination are the exception rather thati the rule. 
esjKcially in rural America. There is a certain amount of agreement among 
rural leaders that s^)me tvpe (»r kind of c(H»r<hnation is Ix^th desirable and 
essential. These leaders, however, reali/e that many difficulties and [prob- 
lems stand in the wav nf ^ coordinated j>rogram for conununity im}>r(>ve' 
ment. A discussion of s^>me of these prol)lems fi^llows. 



PROBLEM 12. WHAT ARE THE TYPES OF ORGANIZATION FOR COORDINATION? 

The type of organization .nost commonly found for effecting coordina- 
tion is the neighborhood or local community council, various types of 
which include the farmers clubs of the Midwest, the Wen Virginia com- 
munity councils, the Miswuri standard community associations, and 
special interest organizations such as the local parent-teacher association, 
the Farm Bureau, the Grange, and various luncheon clubs. 

The Alexandria, Ohio. lcx:al community council is composed of repre- 
sentatives of designated agencies such as schools, churches, and the Grange; 
and specific individuals such as the mayor and county agent. This council 
analyzes community needs, decides what action is necessary to meet die 
needs, and so far as jwssible stimulates its memlier organizations to assume 
responsibility for carrying out recommendations.' 

A number of ty{^s of county organizations for the coordination of 
community activities have been established. The county land-use planning 
committees sponsored by representatives of state and national agricultural 
agencies came into prominence in 19^8 with a comprehensive planning 
prc^gram. The Garrard County. Kentucky, Und-Use Planning Committee 
was composed of nineteen members from the previously existing County 
Agricultural Extension Advisory Committee. 'ITie county council invited 
selected citizens in each of the nine community areas to form local com- 
mittees. These local committees studied land use practices and made 
reajmmendations to the county committee which in turn prepared a 
county planning report.^ 

The Grc "illc County Cx)unci| for Economic Development illustrates 
a type of county planning for community improvement. The council had 
its beginning in 1936 when twenty four {Persons from twenty-three organi- 
zations in Greenville Cx>unty formed an organized group to: (1) offer 
op^x>rtunity for growth among the people along cultural and technical 
lines; (2) coordinate existing agencies; (3) increase community pride and 
spirit; (4) foster community enterprise; and (5) develop a consciousness 
of the significance of scKial problems. The council was expanded with the 
general idea of including one hundred imfKjrtant people from various 
sections of the county. The meml>ership base was later braidened to in^ 
elude all persons who accepted responsibilities in developing the program.' 

A number d the states have formed state councils (or planning and 
improvement. The Arkansas Economic Council is an illustration of this 

» Works. George A,, and L«jcr, Simon O. RuraJ Amcncm Today. ago: University 
of Ch'Kigo Prc»», 1943. 450 y. 

^ Pn-fs. Howard W„ am) others, Commimify Und the Planning Cofnmttleff. Bulletin 
417, Agriculniral Experiment SfJtion. Lexington: Univenity of Kentucky, 1941. 2,6 p. 

* Brunncr, Edmund de S and others. Community Organization and Adult Education 
Chapel Hil): University of North Carolina Press, 1947, IJ4 p. 
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type of state ccx)rdina:i-n. The council is composed of about 250 persons 
representative of cuuimerce, .rduf.ry, agriculture, labor, and the protes- 
sions. The council ha. f , .ts purpose, that of converting the resources 
and energies of Arkansa.. p v completely devoted to wmning the war, 
to peacetime pursuits. It is o ;>anizetl int.- seventeen committees for H^- 
cific phases of the development program. These amimittees are coordinated 
thru an executive committee coii{x>sed of the officers of the council and 
the chairman of the committees. 

A number of regional and national groups are engaged m some activi- 
ties concerned with community ccH)rdiiuuion. The Southern Rural L.^e 
Council of Nashville, Tennessee, was organized in 1943 to improve the 
quality of living in the South by encouraging and coo^Krating m action 
programs in the states and communities. The American C:ouncu on Educa- 
tion Committee on Southern Regional Studies an.l Education with offices 
at Knoxville, Tennessee, is planning and stx^nsoring conferences ot 
regional groups interested in resources conservation problems wuh the 
idea of formulating cooperative plans for translating regional resources 
material into teaching materials. An example of a national agency is the 
recentlv organized a>mmittee for Fxonomic Development. Tins is an 
independent businessmen's group organized nationwide to help commerce 
and industry plan for high levels of profitable production and employment 
in the tx>siwar peritxl. Tlie national board of trustees stimulates the or- 
ganization of community committees for local ':<K>rdination, 

PROBLEM I V WHAT ARF. TlIE nIFVICt LTIKS O. COOROINATION ' 

Community organi/.itions of the single purfx.se tyiH- have found many 
prol>lems and difficulties and these have increased many fold m agencies 
attempting ax>rdinating activities. Persistent problems arc those concerned 
with initiating organization, maintaining meml>ership resolving aniflicts, 
providing worthwhile activities, and accomplishing ob,ectives. Some ex- 
amples of these prol^lems arc indicated in the following dis.-uss.on. 

Loc'd groups interested in community ccx)rdination freqiientlv face the 
prol^lem of how to start the organization. The Alexander. C)h,o, C^m 
munity Gnincil was organized as a result of a three clay centennial cele- 
bration, and the Stonycrcek Community Association was the result ot n 
union church service.* Farmers clubs .11 Minnesota usually were started 
by one interested person inviting two or more neighlxir- (o h,s home tor a 
discussion of community problems.^ Two interested indivuluals ,n Green 
ville South Carolina, calial reprcscntntivcs of communitv agcnoes t(v 
gether and initiated the Ocenville County Counnl l<-r Communitv De- 

sSanacrson, Dmghu and PoiM,n. R-Un A. Rural Con.rmnOv Ofi^annanon. Ncxv York. 
John Wiley ami Stms, i9?0, 4'8 p. 



velopment. The county land-use planning committees were initiated by 
county agricultural agents stimulated by the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture and the land-grant colleges of the nation. The Arkansas Economic 
Cx>uncil was mitiated largely thru the efforts of interested individuals in 
the state planning board. 

Many coordinating agencies operating over counties, states, or regions 
have been handicapped because their start wa. from the top down. The 
county land-use planning program has failed to achieve desired results 
according to Neal C. Gross and a large part of this failure ,s due to the 
plannmg structure.^ Many of the county communities were not especially 
interested and the process of planning simply became another procedure 
ot the s{>eci3list rather than a democratic process. 

Tlie maintenance of membership in the face of comfKting activities 
has proved unsurmountable to many organizations. One small rural com- 
munity near an urban center had thirty-two formal special interest organi- 
zations ^each having to compete for meml>ers and leaders in order to 
survive. This community effected its ccTordination thru a program of 
community improvement sfK>nsorcd by the IcKal pnrent-teacher association. 
Meetings were held monthly in which definite community problems were 
discussed and programs of action planned. 

Hie community score card has proved valuable in West Virginia for 
maintaining membership in the community council. The score card i> ^ 
measuring device for comparing the nature and sco|^ of community 
act.vities and services in a given community to established standards. 
U>nHicts and ferrs provide a «xirce of difficulties for organi/afion>. 
Brunner attributes the failure of the (Greenville Gninty Council for Com- 
munity IXwelopmeut to achieve a full-fledged continuance to such factors 
as a fear of the council's (X)teniial power, conflicts in interracial policies, 
slum clearance programs, early disagreement within the council, and 
provincialism of the county. 

PROBIXM 14. WHAT ARE TllF. PRINCIPLES AM) PR(X-m RF,S OF COMMUNITY 

(XX)RI)INATI0N.' 

A study of the successes and failures of the manv organizations for 
community ccx)rdination provides some bases for correcting present diffi- 
culties and avoiding future pitfalls. The difficulties ex{>erienced have largely 
centered around such lactors as objectives, organization membership, and 
programs of work. Some guiding principles and procedures for each of 
these factors are as follows: 

XXV. No. 4. August IQ4<. p. 644-61, 

Builrtin .,64. AsT.culti.ral hxp^nm.nt Sufton. Lexington: Univemty of Kcnti^ckv. ,9,6 „ p 
» Brunner, 1-Am\\n6 de S.. op. a/., p, toy. . > vi . p. 



The solution of community problems should provide the basis for 
coordinated effort. Attempts to unify the several agencies into an integrated 
whole have met with little success. Community problems have provided 
the best basis for community cocx-dination and agencies have made con- 
tributions to the solution of a)mmunity problems. Little progress has been 
made in effecting a formal division of responsibility l>ctwecn agencies but 
some progress has been made in informal agreements w^th reference to 
responsibility for segments of a specific problem in a s^Kcified a>mmunity. 
A superficial statement of an objective is not enough. A sincere and un- 
wavering desire to solve the troublesome community prc^lems is of first 
importance in accomplishing the objectives of a ctx>rdinatcd program. 

The type of organization should fit the needs of the community. Ex- 
perience has shown that there is no one best type of ainimunity C(X>rdina- 
ticn. Informal and unorganized groups have frc^iuently accomplished 
more than formal groups. Special interest or^^anizations which limit the 
scof>e of their endeavor have also been responsible for securing a measure 
of coordination. Direct community organizations, in which all citizens 
who participate arc members, arc perhaps iKttcr adapted for small com 
munities; and indirect organizations, in which groups are represented in 
the form of a council, have generally proved more cfTcciive in larger areas. 
The important consideration is that the group or organization provide a 
device or facility to ascertain the sentiment of the group and permit it to 
act as a unit. The most successful organizations are those organized and 
directetl in the IcKal community. Tlie practice of selecting an easy ad- 
ministrative, unit such as a state or county, and imposing a planning pro- 
gram thru this unit on a IcKal community, has met with little success. 

Organization programs shotdd be based on community need and pro^ 
vide for individual participation. The most satisfactory way to |iromote 
a>mmunity coordination is to find problems and projeas that will satisfy 
needs and provide opportunities for peofile to work on these problems. 
The first step in program planning is to determine the community needs 
and the community survey is a useful device for this pur^K>se. The first 
community meetings should h dcMgned to encourage community soli 
darity thru the use of activities in which the entire community may par- 
ticipate. Programs should be planned in advance and should provide 
variety and ample time for group discussion. Some important points to 
consider in planning community organization {>rograms as outlined by 
Hummel are as follows:^ 

1. Three projects make a good average program. 

2. Each project should be definite as to exactly what is to be doiic and how 
much is to be done. 

® Hummel, B. t.. ComPiufiity Organization in Misfouri, Ctfcular 183, A^^riailtural F.xfcn* 
«ton Swkc. Columbu: University of Missouri, 



3. Select only those thing5 which the comimtlcc U sure can be done durin^^ 
the year (may be part of a long-time program). 

4. Select only projects which will be appreciated by the people of the com 
munity when completed. In case of doubt create a desire first. 

5. At least fwt of the projects must {woducc visible results which will be 
seen and appreciated by the otherwise disinterested. 

6. Some project? should produce immediate results, some during the latter 
part of the ycar, 

y. The projects selected should be sufficiently different to give variety to the 
program. 

8. Select projects which call for the ccx>i)eralive effort of a large number of 
people of the community. 

Q. The program of work should carry some gcxxl services to every pan of 
the community. 

10. When all projects have been selected, look over the entire program and 
make sure that it can be done during the year. 

PROBLEM 15. WHAT IS TOE ROLE OF THE SCHOOL IN COMNIUMTY COORDINATION ? 

The school jiossesses a unique advantage in providing leadership for 
programs of community coordination. Many studies have shown that the 
school plays a more imjx>rtant p;irt than any other institution in securing 
group action and community unification. The school is maintained by all 
the ^>eoplc and there is general agreement among thein concerning its 
objectives. People may diflfer in religion, politics, and business interests 
but all are interested in the education of their children. The $chcx>l faculty 
enjoys the respect of the citizens and schcx)! facilities are provided for all 
people of the community. These facts make of the rural high school a 
most im{x>rtant institution for stimulating community ccx>rdi nation. 

The recent trend toward the utilization of rural prol>lenis and com- 
munity resources in rural school curriculiims further strengthens the posi- 
tion of the school in community planning for improving the quality 'of 
living. The acceptance of this idea places definite responsibility on the 
school for assisting the people to solve their problems more effectively. 
This philosophy is exemplified in the indigenous or community school 
programs that ha /e grown up in many sections of the country. These 
community school programs provide facilities such as canning plants, 
refrigeration systems, beauty parlors, and other /acilitics not Ordinarily 
available in rural communities that may he utilized by the community for 
improving the quality of living as well as for providing instructional lal> 
oratories for sch(X>l pupils. 

These community schcx)l programs have provided a stimulus for the 
organization of community councils in many communities. The patrons of 
Jordan rural sclux)! in Greenville County, South Carolina, wanted a better 
school Tliey organized a community council, secured a health worker, 
and constructed a small health clinic. The j^eople were examined, the well 
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water tested and purified, the homes beautified, and the community made 
over. The Cold Springs, Alabama, school's attack on hookworm and other 
diseases resulted in the organization oi a commuoity onmcil which *;crves 
as a planning and administrative group fcM- an extensive program of com- 
munity heahh, religion, recreation, highways, and program coordination. 

The first step toward coordination d agencies is implied in one of the 
objeaives established by the rural education division of the North Caro 
Una Education Association in which it is suggested that the school draw 
its people into closer touch with all existing agencies whose functions can 
aid the rural patron. The procedure is thai of inviting the agencies to meet 
with the people of the community for the discussion of problems and the 
coniributions that the agencies may make toward their solution.** The 
community school program sponsored by We5t CJeorgia College for the 
education of rural teachers has stimulated local discussion groups in nine 
communities in the county. These communities built and are oj^rating 
four canneries, two feed mills, one gristmill, a sweet {x>tato curing house, 
and a syrup mill. Three ccx>pcrativc tracior plows have been purchased 
and two credit unions organized.*^ 

It should be remembered, however, that the school is not only n chief 
factor in the integration of the interests of a community, but also it may 
be a chief cause of community conflicts. The long struggle over sch(Kil 
consolidation, curriculum changes, and school organization has caused 
many community conflicts that have tended to limit the usefulness of the 
sch€x>l as a coordinating agency. The fact remains, however, that with 
intelligent leadership the school provides the best single agency for co- 
ordinating community activities for educational purposes. 

'^^The Mountain Comes to the School. New r>omimon Scries, No. 46. C:iharlottrsvillc: 
Extcmion Divbion, University of Virginia, 1944, 

Allison, Mn. R. *'Rura1 Educadoa in Application/* Journal of the Nattond Edtua- 
tion Aitoctation ^y. 87-88; April I944- 

A CoIUgr an J a County. Bulletin Vdume IX, No. 4. Cjrrolton, Ga.: West GeorKia 
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Chapter lo 



Developing an Effective Program of 
Pupil Transportation 

NE OF the pri>blcins in rural education to which we must give in- 
creased attention in coming years is the transportation of puf ils in 
order that better educational facilities may be brought in reach of all chil- 
dren a: d youth. This particular activity has recently assumed considerable 
importance in the financing and administration of the educational pro- 
gram. It is desirable, therefore, that thoughtful citizens understand the 
main problems involved. 

Tlie growth in pupil transportation may l>e indicated by rtain data 
covering the dccaile 193^ to 1942. Hie number of scIuk)! buses increased 
from 66,320 to 92,516 and the numl>er of schcx)! children trans{x>rted from 
2,374,48s to 4,503,081. The cost for this service almost doubled, bc-ing 
$50,533,603 in 1933 and $9^,921,805 in 1942. During the decade !(>29 to 19^8 
the number of scIkk)1s providing rransportati<m increased from 16,518 to 
36,3^6 and the mileage covered by the bus routes from 425,(XX) to 1,224,279. 

As is to be expected, the provision of transj^^rtation facilities' has not 
prweeded evenly among the several states. According to Noble/ in 19^8 
New York and Ohio ranked at the top of the list as regards number of 
si'h.v<yis and buses, miles of route, children carried, and cost of service while 
Del aware, Nebraska, and Rhoile Island were at the lx)tt<>m. 

ITiese figures above, sliowing the development of transportation during 
the decade ending in 1938, in all probability represent onlv a first significant 
step in the provision of these facilities. As the numlKr of pupils in rural 
areas attending high sch(X>l increases and as the numlKr of sch(x>!s with 
adetjuate programs develops, there is certain to lyc a considerable increase 
in this activity. ITie 4^. jx^rcent, .ipprnximatelv, of the expcnduures for 
public elementary and secoixlarv sch<H>ls in t<>42 used for transportation 
will undoubtedly become considerably larger iluring the next decade or 
two. ^1 

PROBLFAl 16, WHAT ARE SATISJ ACrOHV STANDARDS FOR ViiPll. ITiANSPORTATlON ? 

One of the first problems that a community must deal with is that of 
prov 'ng a trans}>ortation program that is s<ife and cfUcient. and yet as 
economical as {><>ssible. Standar<ls for school buses have, we know from 
our gener.1l experience, made marked development in the List ikcade. A 

* Noble, M^jfcus C S,, ]r. Pupil Tnwsporrarion in the Vnited Siaus. Scranton, P.?.: Infer- 
national Tc-xtb(x>k 1940, p, 161;, 



bulletin published in 1939^ ouUines the efforts made by representatives 
of the various states to come to an agreement as regards suiuble standards 
for buses. 

Important as are standards for vehicles, there are other facwKs that 
must be considered in the establishment and maintenance of an adequate 
transportation program. The larger problem involved may be stated in 
this way: 

What standards as regards vehicles, drivers, routing, and so forth, should 
be established for transponation in order to insure a reasonable degree of safety, 
efficiency, and economy ? How may the quality of a particular transporUtion 
program be measured? How does the program m our community rate in terms 
of definite standards? 

Only recently has an ef?ort been m ide to establish means for measuring 
the effectiveness of a transportation program. In 1941 Virgil Ruegsegger 
published his Pupil Transportation Score Ord.^ The factors taken into 
account in this score card are presented by the following summary: 

1. Regularity of Service /i5 Poinu 
Percentage of trips made; percentage of trips made cmi time; percentage of trip* 
made by regular driver; percentage of trips made by emergency bus. 

2. Convenience Points 
Percentage of transported pHipils picked up at home, or walking less than one 
quarter mile; perccnUge of transported pupils riding on first return trip; time 
pupils are on bus; radius of area around school within which pupils arc not 
transported. 

3. Comfort Poifff^ 
Percentage of forward facing seats; percentage of scats well j>added over 
springs — sponge rubber, or the equivalent; percentage of bus botltes meeting 
the standards issued by the state department of education or Public Service 
Commission; percentage of overloading. 

4. Security ^ ^^'^^^ 
Percentage of tran${x>ned pupils uijured ui transit; liability insurance; fre 
quency of Supervision; safety hazards cn route; first aid kit on bus, with driver 
trained in applying Hrst aid. 

5. Conveyance 21^ Points 
Weight capacity per rated seating capacity; {xrrcentagc of rated seating capacity 
utilized; purchase price per rated seating capacity; present value per rated 
seating capacity; cfTcctivencss of brakes; frequency of inspection; storage; serv 
icing; frequency of suspension of a bus by Public Service Commission. 

6. Operating Personnel Points 
Sex; age; previous experience in commercial driving; 4Kcupation; tenure; salary; 
physical examination; morals, character, personal ap(.)earancc. 

Total 1000 Points 



*Cyr, Frank W., aod others, hfifiimum Standards jor School Bhscs. Scraoton, Pa.: Inter- 
national Textbook Co., 1939. p. 4^. 

» Butter worth, Julian E., and Ruegsegger, VirgiL Admim$«ring Pupil Trartspartatiof} 
Minnrapoltf: Kducationai Publishers, n)4i- P. The Kore card is published al$o as a 
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Such a score card enables a community to get a measure ot its trans- 
portation program in terms of reasonably uniform standards. Experience 
has shown that the score card has a high degree of reliability since scwcs 
are very nearly the same when a system is measured by different {arsons. 

It must be recognized, however, that this is merely a first step in the 
development of an adequate scoring device. As more exact information 
rcganling all ty{>es ot transfX)r£ati(>n problems is secured it will become 
jx>ssible to improve the accuracy of the score card. By means of this a 
community may see where its greatest wcakness/s lie and can then deter- 
mine what needs to l>e <l(»nc to improve regularity, convenience, comfort, 
and the like. 

Improvement mav t^ften Ik secured without very much increase in 
cost. For example, greater care in ihe selection of drivers and definite in- 
structic^ns regarding [>crsonal appearance can make an appreciable cflfect 
u^>on the sc<)rt to which a community is entitled. AIs<7, improvement in 
the transfx>natit)n system may Ik secured as attention is given {<> several 
u{ the factors relating to the conveyance. 

PROBLEM ^y. HOW MUCH SHOl'LD PUPIL TRANSPORTATION COST? 

.Available information rcgardmg trans(>or{ation costs is c]uite inade 
quate. H(;wevcr, information regarding costs per pupil frans[H>ned in the 
v:*nous states is both intercNting and ilhiininating. The following table 
gives informati(Mi for ten states: 

TABLE 1 . Pupil Trampoftation Co5t 
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*l)ara for.66 cctural rural sciux>l Jiscr{Ct> fiuttuamjuR district owned buses 

h will be noted that there is a marked variati(Ui within each state as 
regards the Cf)i:n(y luiving the lowest cost f(>r transjX)rtation and the highest 
cost. It wdl be noted, \\\^\ that even the average costs vary among these 
ten states, This variation is due to several factors. Standards for trans- 



portation vary and, naturally, the costs will therefore vary. Not all of the 
states include the same items in (heir transportation costs, and sometimes 
different counties within the same state are not uniform in the items 
included. Some states employ pupils as drivers, and where that policy is 
allowed costs are certain to l>e low as compared with states where only 
adults may be employed as drivers. It is well known, also, that there are 
defensiWp dilTercnces in iranspt>rtation costs due to variations in the 
density of pt)pulation. Density naturally affects the length of the route 
and the size i>f the vehicle that should be used, and both of these factors 
are im^xwiant in determining the cost per pupil transtx>rted. While the 
data given alx)vc canmH be used in determining whether transportation 
costs in a particular community are reasonable, they tend to stimulate such 
further analysis as will throw light u}X)n what such costs should be. 

Where the score of a transf>ortati(Mi system indicates that there is a 
marked weakness that should be remedied, it will be necessary to deter- 
mine approximately what the improvement would cost. Such information 
as we have indicates rather definitely th.it it is often {x>ssible to reduce 
costs in m.iny particulars, of which the following .ire illustrations: (\) In 
purchasing the bus, it is im}^>rt.int that enough money l>e invested to 
secure a vehicle that is substantial, but it is easy to expend more money 
than is essential for this pur{iose. {2) The more a bus can l>e used, the 
more the costs per pupil transported will be reducctl; if a vehicle can l>e 
used on more than one route, this dbvimisly ledutes the cost per pupil 
transported ft>r driver service .uul for such fixed charges as insurance and 
interest. (3) O'sts {xr pupil m.iv .ilso be reduced by having vehicles fullv 
loaded. (4) Using l.irger vehicks and increasing the length of a route 
usually makes fx»ssibU- a saving in dnvcr cost. (5) As s(X)n as it Incomes 
possible to secure new buses, it may Ik- economical to replace old buses 
with new ones. (6) There may be some skiving thru district ownership as 
compared with the contract mcthcHi of transjiortation. (7) Maintenance 
costs may be reduced by wholesale purchase of oil. gas. and <»!her supplies 
and by taking advantage of .inv contract price for these items that may be 
established by the state. 

The following questions should l>e considered by the community in 
evaluating its pupil transfX)rtation : How tlo our transportation costs com 
pare with those of other communities' D«> we need to improve the quality 
of our transportation .service? If so. what will it probahlv cost ^ Can we 
secure the desired quality of service at a lower tost ' 

PROBIEM 18. WHAT SHOl'lD BF T11E PI AN O^ .STATE Air' 

Getting the pupil to a sch<H>I where he can secure an adequate program 
should not be considered a resfxmsibility of the community onlv; the state 
should bear a part of (he burden. Accordingly, most of our .states have 
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made arrangements for assisting communities in maintaining their tram- 
portation systems. Several different methods are now employed in grant- 
ing such assistance to localities. One state pays the community one-half of 
the sum expended for transportation, but not to exceed $35 per year for 
each pupil conveyed. A second state allows not over $3 per month per 
pupil for transportation. A third sets aside a definite sum for transporta- 
tion, and then distributes the money among the different localities accord- 
mg to average daily attendance. A fourth grants aid on the basis of the 
number of teachers, or the number of vehicle miles. In a fifth state, all co6ts 
for transportation are paid by the state. A sixth reimburses the community 
upon the basis of its wcalth-thc smaller the wealth, the greater the pro- 
portion of the transportation costs paid by the state. A seventh considers 
transportation a responsibility of the state, and undertakes to assist each 
community fairly in maintaining the transportation program. 

The foregoing .statements indicate merely the general conceptions that 
now exist in various states us to how state aid should be granted for trans- 
ptmation. Whichever of these methtxls a state may decide to use, it is 
im(.X)rfant to di.scnver the factors that affect ct>sts. There is not space here 
to do more than mention some of these factors that have been shown to 
have influence, e.g., density of poj^ulation. numl)er trans}x>rted, length 
of bus route, ownership of bus. cost of bus, ty{>c of r(Md, and so forth. 
One conclusion .seems warranted: the significant factors vary according 
to conditions. Ohio and Oklahoma arc illustrations of states that have 
attcmptctl to determine factors significantly rclatal to cost and to $0 dis- 
tribute aid from the state that these factors will be taken into account. Too 
often, however, this im^iorfant matter has not yet received serious con- 
sideration. 

The following qucstioii> are suggested for discussion: What method i.s 
used in our sf;itc for as.sisting in the payment of tra;i.s}>ort.ition costs? What 
fjcrccntagc of the costs for this pur^>ose in our community i.s paid by the 
state.' 0)uld the method of assisting in the p.ivmrnt of tr;ins{X)rtation costs 
be improved in our state' 

PROBLEM ig. WHAT I'l.AV OY S<:ll<K)L BI S OWNFJlSHfP IS BEST' 

Altho information as of 14^6-37 indicated that 63.3 pcrcau of all schtxjl 
buses were contract vehicles, there .seems to be a trend toward district 
ownership. However, several factors must he t.kcn into consideration in 
answering the q lestion as to which ty}:>e of transfx>rtation would be lie.st 
for a particular community. 

It is not definitely known which type of transfx»rtiition is the safest. 
A study made in Minnesota in 1934 showed that district-owned buses had 
only 114 percent of deficiencies, while those privately owned had ^4 



pertent of dcficicncio. In Oklahoma in 1936-37 an analysis of over 
aioo buses showed that 7).6 percent of the school-owned buses were in 
satisfactory condition, whereas only 53,3 percent of contract vehicles could 
be so classified. There is little reason why one system could not be as safe 
as the other, providing due care were taken to use only buses in gcxxl 
condition and to employ only com{>etcn'. drivers. There probably is more 
danger that contract transpwtation 'viil be less safe than district-owned 
transportation for the simple reason that the contractor naturally desires 
to make as good a profit as possible; in fact, he often cantun make a profit 
unless he cuts all costs to a minimum. 

In general, such information as we have regarding the cost of the two 
types of transportatiwi shows that <lisirict-<>wncd transportation is the more 
economical. At present, however, one cannot place too much dependence 
upon existing data for the following reasons: (i) In district -owned trans- 
portation it is not uncommon to ignore the (xrccntagc of the principal's 
time and that of other regular school employees given to transportation, 
in determining the cost of this service. Obviously, in contract transporta- 
tion all such services must bt inclutlcd in the c(»ntract price. (2) Where 
school garages arc maintained, thcs^- charges are sometimes not made 
against the trans|K»rtati<m system. Sometimes, t(Ki. fixed charges (for 
example, fire insurance and interest) arc counted against the entire schot)l 
costs but not against transportatii.n. On the other hand, there are factors 
that should tend to make district tKmsjHKtation of the same quality as 
contract transamination more economical. Among these items are the 
elimination of gas. sales or projxrty taxes, and license- fees; the elimination 
of direct charges for profit and management: the [H^ssibility of buymg 
vehicles, gas. oil. an<l similar supplies in tiii..ntity .it a greater advant.age 
unless the contractor has a siifficiemlv large mimlur of vehicles to make 
such quantify purchases feasible. 

There is a further advantage in district i.wnership in that the s^htH>l 
can control mure directly trans[>ortatn)n policies and can make changes at 
anytime without the possible necessity of revising the trans|Kirtati(m con- 
tracts- When the use of such a score card as that hv Rucgseggcr is gen 
erally employed, there is no reason why this question as to which system 
is safer and'nu^re efficient cannot he answered definitely. Hy means of 
that score card, transportation programs, whether bv contract or by (hstricf 
ownership, can Ik measured and. in part, even pLw^ for transp>ortati<-n 
systems can be evaluated. 

A community concerned about this matter (^f providing transportation 
thru contract— or district-owned vehicles should consider such questions 
as these: Which kind of service is likely to give the best qiialitv of vehicle 
under our conditions' Which, the best type of managerial ability' If con 
tract transpt.rtation is adopted, can the utmost of safety and efficiency W 
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insured? Which is likely to cost less? It is entirely praaicablc to make an 
estimate of the cost of these two systems in any given situation, and with 
such facts in mind, an intelligent decision as to what ought to be done in 
a particular community can be tnade. 

The following questions are suggested for discussion; What major 
factors determine whether the school (district, county, or other unit) 
should own and operate the trans{.X)rtati()n vehicle? What policy seems 
best for our community ? 
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Chapter n 



The Educational Plant 

-THIS bulletin has presented a broader concept of rural education than 
1 was generally held a few years ago. The modern rural school as it is 
portrayed here has not completely fulfilled its rightful funaion when it 
teaches mathematics and English well. It has not even satisfied the de- 
mands that should pro{>erly be made upon it when it adds departments ot 
home economics and agriculture. The school that meets the spec-fications 
laid down in this bulletin functions in these ways, it is true, but it goes 
much further by way of contributing from the economic, cultural, aesthetic, 
and social standjwint to more effective and siitisfying living for boys and 
girls, and men and women in the community. Every resource the com- 
munity ix,ssesscs, both human and material, that can add meaning and 
vitality to education and thus to the improvement of individual and group 
living, is drawn U{K)n. 1 he school does niH work by itself. Its program is 
the result of the planning and participation of all. 

Such a point of view is naturally retlcctcd in the type of educational 
plant the community should secure and maintain. Where once the builcl- 
ings were planned for youth alone, they arc nosv designed for those of all 
igcs While such planning was imi>ortant in ordinary times it has a com- 
't>elling significance now w,th 'he vast problem of reabsorbing returning 
veterans and released war workers facing every community in the months 
md years ahead. No school can aiTord to statu! by and assume that the 
momentous readiustments to be made will take care ot themselves. Re^ 
training and the extension of education to higher levels will be jx^werful 
tot>ls in converting our s<Kictv fn.m a w.ir to peacetime economy and they 
must Ik- used to the full. 

Whereas once the schtx^l was a >elf contained and st'parate entity, it 
must now allow for the free interchange of resources usually known as 
school on the one hand and community on the other. Whereas once the 
Ixmndarv of the schcK)l grounds encompassed the facilities used in educa 
tion and' everything thought to he needed was bnnight within that boun- 
dary, today anv plot of land, lathe, shop, tyi>cwriter, store, oi kitchen 
either privately or publicly owned is looked u{x>n as a pt>tential facility for 
the preparation of some hoy or girl or adult for more effective living. 
With these general ol^servations wt come to this problem: 

PROBLEM 20. WHAT tlU XATHJNAl. I'l.ANT t ACILITIES SMOt'LH BE PROVIDED' 

A reading of the whole of the material that precedes this section is 
needeil to give a full answer t<r this c]uestion as well as an understanding 
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of the basic philosojihy underlying that answer. It is sufficient here to list 
the features that must be considered. 

1. There must he provision for teaching the Aasic eUfncnts of homc-ma{ing. 
It i$ not necessary, tho, to reproduce every room in a home. Certain erf the home- 
making skills can be learned in the pupils own home under the joint direction 
of the hoiwc and school or in some home that is used by the school for demon^ 
straticm purposcs. 

2. Unless the community s hool is one that is attended by pupils whose 
parents have no interest m cro^^s and livestock, ai might be tlv case in a mining 
village in s<:>me high moun'-m canyon, basic accommodations for the teaching 
of agriculture comparable to those provided fcK home txonomics should be 
included. ITie more the community outside the school proper can conveniendy 
furnish for trainmg, the less specialized the schooFs facilities will have to he. 
The need for such facilities must ncK be carelessly brushed aside by board men 
bers or administrators, tho, with the superficial observation that Farmer X has 
a shop so the s<hool doe$n*t need one. There must be a realistic complementing 
of school and community resources, keepmg the h^si interests of both youth and 
adults in mind. Convenience and efficiency in teaching cannot be overlooked, 

3. There must be an auditorium and gymnasium or auditorium-gymnasium 
^or school and community use. Tliis part of the plant should be as accessible to 
the adults in the cofnmunity as to the pupils. The nature of community facili- 
ties available for public meetings outside the schcx>l will determine the size of 
auditorium that should be planned for. 

4. There should Ik a general shop or speaaltzed shops in which manual 
skills may he taught, and in which needed vocational skills for which com 
munity train ig facilities do not exist can be learned, A shop may be used, li 
necessary, fo. ijoth agriculture and other shop teaching. 

5. llicre should l>e a library, {xrhaps one used jointly by school and com 
munity; one or more Siience laboratories, a health unit, administrative offices. 
and space for pupil eonferenees; two teaehers rooms, the size depending on 
the mnnlier of teachers; space for the commercial arts and for the oiademii 
subjects that do not require laboratory work; elementary classrooms, if the 
building is to be planned for all twelve grades; facilities for the fine arts: and 
space for what have been considered extracurriculum activities. 

6. just as the city vtHational school does not have in its own shops the 
intricate machines used in a near-by automobile body factory, even tho a con 
siilerable proix>rtion ot the \>oy$ who j»raduate go into that plant, so the rural 
sch<K)l looks to the conmninity tor many specialized educational resources. Tliat 
yfo\ni of view has already been brought out by sf>ecific examples. It is stated as 
a principle here. There is, in the first place, marked economy in thus avoiding 
duplication of res^nirccs. In the second pbce, training for the student is more 
realistic, since, if he is a youth he is using facilities that will be available to 
him as an adult, and ii he has already reached maturity he is learning to make 
l>etter use of what he already has. In the third place, an individual is more 
likely to sec opjH)rtunities for service and for earning a livelihood in his own 
community as he works in it. I^sdy, there is greater community interest in 
education when community facilities are used since the numtxr of individuals 
who participate and contribute is increased. 

Only when reachly a essible resources possessed by the community are 
known and the edtu nional needs of pupils in the school and adults in the 



community have been canvassed, arc local school authorities in a position to 
know just what equipment for vocational and avocational training the school 
itself should posscss- 

7. Unless already available elsewhere m the vicinity, there should he a com- 
munity room adjacent to the school library and near the school kitchen so that it 
may be used as a reading xoom b> adults and so refreshments may Ik servctl ^vilh 
a minimum of inconvenience. This room will be an attractive meeting place tor 
civic groups for discussion, conterence, and recreation. It should be made dear 
that it belongs to the community and is not merely loaned by the schm)l for 
community use. 

8. Since community Ixrtterment is the pur}H>se of the schcH)l, the sch^K>l may 
have a hatchery, nursery and greenhouse, canning and drying unjf, freezing 
unit, butchering facilities, and experimental plots. These shouUl not l>e o{>erated 
in competition with private enterprise. For example, if someone in the com 
munity alicidy has a hatchery, if it furnishes stock adequate in quantity and 
sujx-rior in qi^ality, and if thru this hatchery facilities needed for the trammg of 
boys and girb are available, then the school has no reas<m to have a hatchery 
ofitso%vn. 

9. The ground owned or leased by the school should be* suitable and suffi- 
cient in area for the buildings to l>e placed on it, for play and other physical 
c^tivities, for landscaping, and for such agricultural projects as the sch(H>l 
conducts. 

These nine statements are broadly plirased guides that will be of value 
to any individual, board, or committee that may be planning to undertake 
a study of the adequacy of the educational plant the cc«nmunity already 
possesses or the characteristics of the plant it should provide. Before that 
matter is discussed, tbo, another prol)lem must l>e considered: 

PRO8LKM 2t. DOF^ niE SCHOOL PLANT SERVE A REAL COMMrNn*Y? 

Tlicre arc at least two reasons for raising this question- In the first place, 
if the attemlance area served is too liinited in scc^, instruction is more 
costly than it need be since educational facilities are unnecessardy duplicated 
by adjoining sch(H>l plants. In the second place, for a sch(K>l plant to be 
efTective educationally it must meet the needs of the entire community, 
lliis means just as surely serving hcy% and girls and men and women on 
the outer fringes as it does serving all rather than only a few of thc/se who 
are within the immediate environs of the school. To state the case dif- 
ferently, a rural high school is only }>artially effective as a community 
agency if its program is planned for the town but ignores agricultural 
- resources and problems as well as the human iKings who live on the t^rnis 
within the natural community area, A school is only fx.rtialiy efTective, too, 
if it plans just for boys and girls and overlooks tliC needs of aduhs. 

If it is found that a sch(X)l does not serve the whole of the {x>pulation 
of the cominunitv in which it is Unrated, whether the neglect be for iWysc 
living on the fringes or in the heart of the cc^mmunity, practical and 
realistic plans must l>e made for reaching all that should be affected by the 
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school program before the design of the C(Iucational plant is drawn up. 
An enlargement of the school district itself may he the answer. There are 
times when a less formal joining of districts is advisable, pcrha{>s a>ntract- 
ing for instruction. If the problem is one of reaching not a larger area in 
scjuarc miles but rather a larger percent of the community, the adequacy 
(;f the educational progr.im itself must be given consideration. Whatever 
the nature of the deficiency may Ix-, the educational plant planned for the 
tuture must l>e designed to serve the whole of the community of which it 
is or should be a part. 

PROBI.EM 22, HOW LARGE SIfOtTLl) TlIF HH^C ATIO V AL ri.ANT BE 

The reader might judge from the material presented immediately after 
^roblcni 20 that the educational plant for a rural community must always 
*.>c large and thai the per pupil cost be high. Neither presumption is 
correct. The size of the plant be^^^s a direct ratio to the number of young 
people and adults to Ik serveil. .Moreover, the numl>er of r<x>ms needed 
depends on the total of the class grou].>s to be scheduled. A maximum of 
90 percent efficiency in rcx)m use is p<»ssible in the small sclux)l as well as 
the large school. Equally important, it is not to be assumed that a small 
plant need b<* less effective educationally than a large one. That is a com- 
monly held ponn of view that has grown out of our failure to plan small 
schcH)l plants with the same intelligence and care as is given to large city 
schcx>ls. 

The smallest effecnve rural sduK>l will generally house all twelve 
grades. Barring the (Kcasional availability elsewhere in the community of 
some of the facilities here enumerated, it will have rooru facilities for home- 
making and agriculture adaptable (or use by high-sch<H)l youth and adults 
alike. The homemaking rcx>m will be so equipped that it may be used by 
other classes and the agriculttire unit will have a general shop rather than 
one equipped for farm shop alone. ITiere will be an auditorium- 
gymnasium, a combination science -classrcxim, a combination library- 
assembly-typing room (the typing s^vtion to be set off by a glazed par- 
tition), provision for art and music in regular c}assr4K)ms or vice versa, 
and an office with a combination board and pupirworkr<K>m adjoinifig. 
The grounds and adjoining buildings, the latter often inexjiensive in con- 
struction, should be adequate for the purf'H)ses to be served. 

It is apparent to tlie reader that in carder to achieve economy in size, 
and hence in cost, stress has been placed on multiple use in designine the 
school plant for the small community. To obtain the fullest advantage from 
multiple use the most careful planning is required. It can truthfully be 
said that the smaller a building the greater the care with which its plans 
must l>e drawn. As a rule just the opfX)site policy has l^een followed. 

Besides multiple use, provision must be made for multiple suwrvision. 



A small school has more rooms than teachers and admimstrator A larfic 
school docsn^t. If the small school is to put all its rooms to fullest use, glazed 
or movable partitions must be em^^loyed to permit one msiructor to work 
with two or more groups of pupils at a time- The writer once visited a 
small secondary school in Montana where by standing in the typing room 
he was able to ol>serve a shcw-thand class directly ahead, pupils in a science 
laboratory to the right, a physical education group in the gymnasium to 
the left, and a history class behind. One teacher was not responsible for 
all these groups, except in an emergency, but two often were. In none 
of the rooms were there forty or more pupils as would commonly be the 
case in a city scIuk^L It was the smallness of the groups that made multiple 
sU|>crvision practical on so great a scale. 

As the number using the educational plant becomes larger quite nat- 
urally less multiple use and less multiple supervision are necessary. These 
devices along with use of ccKnmunity resources are always available, iho, 
to Ik employed as needed in achieving economy in the planning of the 
sch(x>l plant. 

PROBLEM 23. CAN OUR PRESENT EIH'CATION AL PLANT BE MADE A^DEQUATE.^ 

This Is a question that can L>e answered only with the help of an expert 
in school builditig construction. If the plant is tcK> small as it stands it 
may or may not be feasible to add to it. In its present form it may appear 
to be entirely inadequate but a trained specialist may see possibilities of 
mcxlifications ncH apparent to the layman. 

Even the decision as to whether the structure is properly l(xated is not 
one that can always W settled l<Kaliy. A study oi distances, {>opu]ation, 
density, suitability of play space, direction of travel, and traffic and cHher 
hazards can best be given proper weight by someone experienced along 
that Hue. 

PROBLEM 24. IRW SHOUIJ> THE PLANT Sl'Jim BE FINANC:FJ>!^ 

It might ap[x\ir that the answer may be ol>tained by simply finding out 
hew much money is needed and floating I<Mig term IhmuIs for that amount. 
There are many school districts that arc still struggling today to pay for a 
building that was financed in that way during or just after the First World 
War. Taxes already raised would have paid the original cost of the struc- 
ture several times over, but there i*-' still a heavy debt. 

Manv e<lucational and governmental authorities favor assistarice with 
school building construction a:; the one type of federal aid surest to cir- 
cumvent federal control. Just as grants were given thru WPA and PWA 
in the i9p's, it mav be in the years after the war that a certain percent 
of capital costs may Ix- obtained frotn the federal government. There is 
much to be said fi>r state aid, tcxL With a small levy a given state can 
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raise enough each year to provide funds for school building construction in 
a numl>er of communities. For the part of the cost thus supplied, no bonds 
and hence no interests costs arc necess:iry. Already more than a half dozen 
states— Delaware, Missouri, New York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
Rhixle Island, and Vermont— give ftate aid for school buildings.^ New 
York's {>olicy is especially liberal for central rural school buildings, the 
state basing its aid upon the enrolment of the schtxil and the wealth of the 
district. The success they have had with the plan shows that it is a feasible 
one and that it might well be adopted on a wider scale. The point made 
here is that federal and state aid for new schcH>l buildings and for mcxl- 
ernization and repair constitutes a sound type of equalization. Full use 
should be made of these sources of funds and where the aid available is 
inadci]uate an effort should be made to obtain legislation that provides it. 

In most cases, even with both federal and state aid, some of the funds 
tieeded will have to Ix" raise<l locally and bonds may have to be floated. 
If that is necessary they should Ik: refundable and if at all possible a finan- 
cial plan should be set up for retiring them in ten years. Twenty- and 
thirty year Ininds are almost always a serious mistake. T\^^s suf ;r*'tion 
docs not mean that while the building is l>eing paid for teachers* 
salaries are to remain low, and that the educational program is to be held 
to a bare mifiimum. There is little advantage in building an educational 
plant to provide facilities really needed by the community and then failitig 
to furnish these facilities l>ecausc the tax funds raised are being used to 
meet debt services. 

The most useful educational plant for a rural community is likely to 
have several small structures near the main building to house such services 
as a cannery and dehydrating unit and perhaps the shop. These structures 
are relatively inexpensive, particularly if student labor is used in the build- 
ing of them as it should be. For that reason they cati often be paid for 
out of current revenue. Increasingly, we will kx>k on the educational plant 
as something very flexible with additions and alterations to Ix- made as 
the need arises. This is iti marked contrast to the view^ that a ctmimunity 
will build an c<lucational structure only once in perhaps fifty or one hun- 
dred years and that in some way or stnnehow the educational program 
must adapt itself to that plant no matter how greatly needs change. 
Possibly the central imit of the plant should be [x-rmanent to this degree, 
but there should he many other facilities that yield readily to mcxlificarion. 

^ Nacionil K<hu:aii<>n Assot'iaiion, Rc5cjrt.h Divi$i«>n, "State School Finafuial Systems." 
Wajhinj^rton: Krsfarih BtiUctin zo: 1^0-96, Novcnil>er 1942, 174. 
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Chapter 12 



Using State and Federal Funds To Equalize 
Educational Opportunities in Rural Areas 

THE PRESENT educational program in America is inadequate, both in 
amount and in quality. Millions of American children each generation 
live in a>mmunities where they have extremely meager eduaitional oppor-^ 
tunitics. In many communities where the amount of education is adequate 
so far as the number of days the sch(x>l oj^ratcs is concerned, educational 
op[x>rrunitics are extremely weak in several areas of experience or learning. 

It is crystal clear that the potential assets of rural children and youth 
will not be dcvek^ied adequately unless the work of the schoois serving 
rural America is brought into harmony with the need in modern American 
life. ITic time has come when rural children must l>e given educational 
opptKtunitics equivalent to those provided urban children. But this ainnot 
be done generally either in the oiKu country or in the villages and towns 
of rural America unless the financial supfK>rt for the sclux>ls is equalized. 
Twenty-five percent of the nation's children aged five to thirteen live in 
economically submarginal rural areas commonly designated as problem- 
areas. In addition, rural America is carrying a disprof>orti(>nate part of the 
educational load in terms of its economic ability l>ecause of the larger pro- 
portion of childre!! living in rural areas as compared to the wealth there. 
With migration between rural and urban areas as it is, the welfare of the 
urban, like that of rural, areas dejiends to a considerable extent on the 
solution to this educational pr(^)lem. 

PROBLEM 25. WH AT IS EOt^AMZATION OF EOI'CATION AL OPPORTr MTIFS ^ 

Two alternatives present themselves. On the one hand, the American 
peofile could leave the nature and scope of the educational opjxirtunities 
aff(^rded the children to the Icx'al sch(K)l district. On the other hand, society 
could guarantee to every boy and girl the opjx)rtunity of a gcxxi education. 

If this first alternative were followed ctnnplctcly, <>{ii>ortunities would 
vary between the widest possible extremes, even tho the state required local 
schix>l districts to maintain schools. Regardless of the strong desires which 
parents in certain districts may have for the education of their children, 
many districts are too p<x>r to offer more than the bare rudiments of 
tnodern education. It has been said that under such conditions the educa-^ 
tion which children receive would be determined chiefly by factors such as 
the action of some prehistoric glacier which happened io have moved down 
over the given area io,txx) years ago, scraping the rich soil off the land \u 
certain districts and de}x>siting it in others. 
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The second alternative brings us to tlie concept o£ equalization of educa- 
tional opportunities. Equalization of educational opportunities has come 
to mean that all children, regardless of their place of residence, shall be 
guarantc*cd equal educational opportunity up to the level judged necessary 
for a s<Kiety of free men, and that the cost of the equalized program shall 
be paid for out of public funds in such a way'that all taxpayers carry an 
equal tax load so far as the cost of the program is concerned. Kquali/ation 
of educational oppi>rtunity, therefore, means that each American child 
shall have an opportunity equal to all other children to develop his talents 
at least to the point required in American life toilay. It means that he shall 
have a chance to attend sch(.H)l for a sufficient number of (lays each year, 
that he shall have gcKnl teachers, an adcc]uatc school building and grounds, 
a sufficiently broad curriculum to ofTcr him a rich educationpl experience, 
a nKxlern program of guidance, adequate library and lalxiratory facilities, 
and transportation where it is nce<lc(l. Equalization docs not mean identi- 
cal educational op{x>rtunitics for all children. Rather, it means adequate 
opf-xmunity according to the individual's own talents and the public needs 
of a free j^eople. The newer concept of equalization of educational oppcir- 
tunity, therefore, means the erasing of the finLtncial handicap standing in 
the way of adequate educational t>|.>portunities for all American children 
and youth everywhere. 

Recent discussions (^f the concept of equalization of educatiot^d op{x>r- 
tunitics emphasize the need for fmancial aid to children an^l youth w^iose 
financial hmitations are such as to present an undue handicap in their 
effort to get an education. This proposal is not a matter of charity. It is a 
matter of the genera! welfare, .\dequatc education for all is the best tvjx! 
of insurance against civic incompetency and indivi<lual inefficiency in our 
demcxratic wav (»f life. It is not entirelv adequate for an equali/a ion 
program meielv to iTiakc {x>ssihlc the facilities for adequate schooling ^ 
all. The need also exists for making it possible for all children and yoritn 
to avail themselves ot the (ipportunitv. Eanphasis is placed on the need for 
a (urogram of student aid thru scholarshi[>s or paid work oj^f^ortunities for 
youth. For children, it has been rec<Mnmeiided that fmancial aid be given 
thru famiiv allowances administered bv siX'ial service agencies. 

PROBIKM 26. W{I\T is rHK RKl.M'lONSU IP BFTVVKFN VOl' AiaZ M'lON AND 

PtM<K:R\CV ' 

Dean Holmes reccntlv said. *TA]iialization of educational op(>ortuniiy 
in the United States is an issue so pressinu. s(^ momentous tor our common 
life, (hat jx-nplc iHight be gossifimg alxjur it on the street corners.'*^ 

^ Holmes, lUnfs W. "1'hc N'aciuo Cli.illcn>:t's the Schooli.." AfUntu Momhly i6s. ^o-ij; 
January 1940. 
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Paul V, McNutt said, "ITie forties, like every other decade, presents 
maay pressing problems. For my part, I IkUcvc none is more vital than 
that of equalizing educational op}x>rtunity for American youth/' 

Equalization of cduc:nional opportunity within itself is meaningless. 
It takes on meaning only when it is seen in relationship to the objective 
which it seeks to achieve. Those interested in grasping the relationship of 
equalization of ctlucational op|X>rtUfOties to the objective it seeks to achieve 
should analyze the relationship between equalization and American de- 
mocracy. 

I>x:uments, such as the Declaration of Independence and the Preamble 
to the Constitution, refer to factors commonly thought of as constitutuig 
the general welfare in a free country. It also has been said that the most 
fundamental characteristic of a democracy is the secret ball yt. Equaliz;Uu>n 
of educational opfwtunity rests on the belief that all men ; re created free 
and equal and that each should have adec]uate op^x^rtu iity to prepare 
himself so he will be unhamjxrrcd in his piirsuit of happiness and in his 
exercise of the franchise, Iuiualizatii>n of educati."»r-,;i op{xutunity, there 
fore, seeks to provide all American children a type of ciiucation that fits 
the needs of a nation of free men. 

The principle involved in equalization of educational opfx^rtunity is 
fundamental in American life. It represents the cmUxliment of the real 
spirit of the American way. Thus, a full fledged program of equalization 
of educational op[X>rtiniity in America is the surest way to guarantee the 
preservation and enrichment of American life, both from the |x>int of 
view of tlie general welfare and the individual's welfare, 

PROBLEM ly, WHAT IS THE \F.ti> VOR EQt AIJZATION' IN RI RAI, AREAS '' 

T]\c need or the conditions which make equalization of educational 
oj.i[xmunities desirable is a matter of record. T\\c following are important 
items among those conditions. 

A paradox seems iu exist. In the richest country in the world, in a 
countrv of liberty, justice, and equality, in a country that contains hu^ 
manitv's hopes for human welfare and happiness, these conditions exist. 
Out of every one hundred Americans of adult age: 

1. Four have had no formal schooling. 

2. Ten have completed less than Hve years of schooling. 

^. Forty-six have attendee' elementary schcx)! from five to eight veiirs. 
4, IThirty have attended high school at least one year. 
^. Ten have attended college one year or more. 



2 McNutt, PjuI V. "Wc face ihc Foifjcs." Saiion'f SJiools 2<^: ^5 4<^'. Maui 
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Two types of information closely rr btal to the foregoing seem signifi 
cant. They are: 



I. Slightly rtiorc than 1 0,000^000 of the 77^5751728 adults twenty-five years 
of age and over are today (unctionally illiterate, that is, 13.5 percent of the 
adult population has less than fifth-grade education. 

1, Four nullion children of school age today are not in school at all. 

During {>erhjps the most representative school year since 1929, the year 
^9;?'i-.A halfway l>etween the depression of the 1930's and this war, 
the following conditions existed: 

1. In over 30,000 school districts serving more than 3,o<>o,o<^o chiUlren the 
school year was cut short by at least three months. 

2. Two thousand four hundred sch<x>l buildings werr Uxked entirely. 

3. More than five times that number would have been locked if teachers 
had demanded full payment of salaries. 

4. One million four hundred thousand pupils sat daily in Si'h<K>l buildings 
that were condemned as unsanitary or unsafe. 

5. Another million chddren attende<l school in temporary quarters such as 
lodge halls, stores, churches, theaters, and tents. 

6. An additional 500,000 attended school only a half day due to the lack of 
school buildings. 

According to a recent muj of the Biennial Sari/^v of Editcution, the 
average urban pupil in the United States has the ;uivantage of a school 
term of I Si. 7 days while the average rural pupil attends a school which is 
in session only 167.6 days.'^ This information Ixrconies more significant 
when it is recalled that there arc inorc children five to seventeen years old 
in rural than in urban areas (i5,U4i,2S<) as compared to 14,703,957), altho 
52 percent of the children enrolled in tlie nation's schwls are in urban 
areas- The Biennial Survev in summati/ing the findings states that: '*Tlie 
urban -rural data as a whole, however, offer substantiation of the fact that 
rural children are seriously handicap{K\l as compared with urban children 
in the educational o{nx>rt unities available to them."'* 

Recent information indicates that the school districts within a certain 
state vary in their abilitv to supjK>rt sch(x)ls in the latio of 400 to i. This 
means that while one district in that state could raise only $i for the sup- 
port of its sc}uK>ls, amxher district in the same state could raise %^oo at 
the :;ame tax rate. Tfie average variation in ability of the local schcK>l dis- 
tricts within the various forty-eight states probably is wrll above ux) to i. 

^U, S. Office of FdmatKm, Fnfrral Sccuntv A>:cncv, "SfJUMical Suninurv iA fUJuiation. 
u?59-40/' Ihrriniiil Survry of Fducafion, jg;8'40 Vol. 11, C^haptcr \. Wj^hrngmn, D. C: 
Sujxrintcfulcnt ot Documents, (ii>vef nrncnt PrinciriK (Mfite. 104 v 
Ibtd., p. 21. 
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Spaulding, in a conference at Harvard University in 19^1, emphasized the 
practical significance of this condition when he said, "Live where there is 
much taxable wealth and you have a chance to get good schools; live 
where there is little taxable wealth and you are out of luck." 

Negro c<lucation in the open country and the villages of rural America, 
as a general rule, presents the worst picture in American education. a>m- 
parative data for a number of significant items for white and Negro schools 
are as fellows : 

I. The average length of term for white schools tn the seventeen states 
that maintain dual school systems is 170.8 days with a range from S tor 
Maryland to I =57.1 for Alabama. , \ ■ f 

2 In those states, the average length of term for Negro schools is 15(1.3 
davs with a range from 186.7 for Maryland to 124.1 lor Mississippi. 

\. The numlxrr of pupils enrolled }>cr member of the instruction stafi in 
those seventeen states is 29.2 for white schools with a range from 33.7 tor 
Arkansas .0 25.6 for Delaware. c 

4 For Negro schools the average pupil enrolment fxrr meml)cr ot the in- 
structional staff is 37.7 with a range trom 4S.7 in Mississippi to 27.2 m Ken- 
tucky. 

Thirteen of the seventeen states which maintain dual schcxil systems 
reiKuted information concerning salaries of principals. sufKrv.st>rs, and 
teachers. The range for white s.hcxils was from 5i7'5 Delaware to 
$636 for Arkansas. The range for Negro schtx.ls was from $1500 tor De a 
ware to $232 for Mississippi. Average salaries were not reported tor the 

group of states, ... 

The Research Department of 'he National FAlucation Association in a 
bulletin just prior to the beginning of Work! War II compared the salaries 
of rural and urban teachers. The average rural teacher received an annual 
income of H'>7, while the average urban teacher received $u)37 or prac 
tically twice that of the rural teacher. The Research Department also 
pointed out that the rural teacher would generally prefer to continue to 
teach in the rural sch(x,ls if salaries there were the same a. in city schcx>ls. 

Ex(>emlitures {>er pupil in rural schcx-ls are approximately 60 f>ercent ol 
that for urban children. In the vast majority of cases the rural school cur- 
riculum needs revision. Instruction is confined chiefly to the traditiimal 
three R's thru drill on textbook assignments, and library and laboratory 
facilities are p(K)r or nonexistent. 

Tlie forfv-eight stages vary considerably in their relative ability to sup- 
port schot^ls out of their own state and local tax resources. Research has 
shmvn that : 

.-^'n<r,n;.] K.iuc;n,.>n A^MKUI,on. R.scvrch DiM^u-n, -Vhc Riu.l Tr.Khr,-, F.nm.nnc 
Sunij" Kfsfiiri/i Ki.Uctiri 17: J I.l'ui.liv l<)?i). 
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1, If all states were to adopt the Model Tax Plan of state and local taxation 
and levy unifonn tax rates that the states would vary in the ratio of more than 
six to one in ability to support schools. 

1. The poorest state could spend all its state and local tax collections under 
the Model Tax Plan on its schools, thus leaving nothing for the suppoa of other 
governmental services, and then not be able provide the children with the 
average program of education now provided thruout the nation. 

3. TTiirtccn states would have to spend a larger percentage of their state and 
local tax collections under the Model Tax Plan than any state actually dors now 
s{Knd on its schot>l5 in order to provide the average program for the nation. 

4. As a general rule, the agricultural states rank lowest in relative ability to 
finance schools. 

Research alst) has shown that the foregoing conditi')n among the states 
is not due to the lack of effort on the part of states in which educational 
opportunities are lower than the national average. In fact, the jKX)rest 
states generally put forth the most effort to supp^^rt their sch(^>ls in pro- 
portion to their ability. 

PROBLEM :?S. WHAT REU\TlON'Sh I P IS THERE BKTWXEN MNANV.IAL. SUTfORT 
A\L> THE gi^AI ITY Ol- BDlXATION? 

The question of Nshethcr t»r not there is a relationship between tfie 
financial sup{X)rf of the scIuxjIs and the nature and extent (\^c educational 
opportunities aiTordeil chikiren is a definitely ["Practical problem in any 
disc:ussi()n of ct]ualj/.i!ig educational op}x>rtunities. Unless there is a rela- 
tionship, a discussion eijuali/.ation simply is a theoretical one without 
any practical imf^hcations. In fact, a considerable part of inadec]uate sch(X)l 
supfwi iluring the past has l>cen due to a lack of untlerstanditig of the 
relati(>nshi[7 between adequate sup}>ort for the scIuxjIs antl the riature and 
quality of the etlucational opfx^rtunities afforded the children who attend 
school. 

Four well knowti educators have drawn the f<41owing conclusions on 
the basis kA their cxfKrieficc, their observation, and their research on the 
(x>i!Us involved: 

The American ideal of equality of op}K)rttinity through education waits for 
its renli/ation u(X)n the solution oi the f^roblem of the financing of our S4'h<><>!s. 
. . . Tfiere arc, of course, many problems of teaching, of curriculum, and of 
administration which will contribute to the realization of our democratic idea. 
But most fun<lainenfa] of all the conditions required is that of adequate supfX)rt.^ 

Not only are ihc more economically favored si'hools ofxrrating unusually 
strong schcK-ils. hut, in addition, they seem to hi: aware of changing comlitions 
and their eflect on the educational program. Constant study. ex}>erimentafi<:n 

"Str.ivcM, ifVitt-:.v n "l<Mj,fN\ f*f,>hlrni\ in I'm.uuiiK' f'Jtu.ifton" PfuiCCihru^ oi the 
Twrnfy Sft/h Afsrutjl Mrrdfnr V.Mion.jl A'^sfK'j.ifiofi of Pubhc SchooU HnMnrs^ ()t?i<u{s, 
( Vfiiln-f ills, 19^7 p MS 
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and improvement arc being made. This group of schools is significantly dy- 
namic in outlook and practice.^ 

Finance is the most powerful agency in any plan requiring money tor its 

successful operation.* ^ , . , . , , ,„„ 

Many of the weaknesses of the schcx)ls arc fully explained hy the saying 
that too little mon.y has been available for the school to use. 

The efficiency of the schools is determined largely by the amoiun of the 
sch<x)l revenue and the wisdom with which it is cxfwnded/ 

A nutnbcr of research studies are available concerning the relation- 
ship of the level of financial sup{x>rt aftorded the schools and the qiuihty 
of education afforded pup.ls. The most recent of these studies involves 
a numl>er of sch.K>ls in the State of New York oix-rating on each of three 
levels of supjx,rt: average, lower cost schools, and the higher cost schcx> s. 
The chief finding in the study of the exi>enencc of these schoo s is dvu the 
level of financial support afforded the schools tnakes a noticeable difference 
in the nature and quality of the work of schcxil. 

PROBLEM 2g. WHAT ARE THE METllonS or Ryl" ALI/MIOV ' 

There are tluee levels of government in the United States. Hence, a 
comprehensive program of equalization of educational opportunities in- 
volves the federal government, the states, and Ual school chstr.as. llm 
statement assumes that countv sch«H>l supix>rt in those states in which the 
county participates in the financial support of the scho<,ls is considered as 
IcKal suiiport. 

Two things need to Ix- considered in planning an e-r-ali/ation pro- 
-am- (0 the size <.f the educational load to be carruV. .n the sch.K.ls 
within the area where equalization is to take place, and (2) the relative 
ability of the sch(K,ls within that area to pay for the educational program 
out of their own tax resources. 

n,erc are a number of d.lTerent measures of the si/c of the educational 
hrad Perhaps the most fre(]uentlv used one in current practice is aNcr.ige 
daily attendance. The most frequently used index or measure (^f taxpaying 
ability in state equalization programs is the tax lew or the m.llage required 
to supjKirt a -ivcn level of education .n the school districts of avetage 
wealth. The equalization program provides for additional sup{u>rt for 
those .scb(H)l districts that cannot rai.se as much moncv thru their own ]ocM 
tax as is reqviired to supfxirt the equalized program. 

'"'n^Khl^i:^... Aohur B. School /tJrr„nufr,r,or,^ Buslon: U-ni^hum M.ffl.n (•.> . u.v. 
p. 76. 

'S^s.^'jcs'sr'n. Sfcckfof, School Suncs. V„i U, S„.k,.,n. C.l.f H,..„.l „f 1 .h,..n,..n. 

"''?Rce<icr, Ward C. Fundan,,nfals of PuHu- S, hool A,hunnt,at,nr. . \rw Vo,K- VS.unnii.m 

^'"'.'XLrar (inference Board of New Vo,k .S.atc. Wha, Vdu.aU.^n Our Slu,rs B,ns. 
Albany, New York: the Board, i94<. 3^ !'■ 



There are degrees of equalization. Complete equalization is achieved 
when all districts are able to provide the full equalization program. Com- 
plete equalization of educational c^>portunities %vithin a given state means 
that the state, thru state aid to the local school districts, provides sufficient 
money to enable all districts to carry on at least the equalization program. 
Thus, school sup{x>a would be drawn in a balanced way from both state 
and kx:al tax resources, and all children in the state would be guaranteed 
adequate educational opjwtunities so far as the state was able economically 
to finance its schools. 

At least thirty-eight states distribute state aid to IcKal schiK)l districts 
according to some plan o^ equalization. Ailditional states distribute funds 
in such a way that a degree of equalization is involved indirectly. State 
equalization plans vary considerably, A brief discussion <?f two reasonably 
successful equalization plans is presented here by way of illustration. 

The New Vork State plan contains the following provisions: 

1, Fifteen hundred dollars is allo<"cd for eaeh elenicntary-schcx)! teaching 
unit and $1900 for each high-schwl, part-time^ or continuation school teaching 
unit. 

2. Ffom the loregotng allowance, there js de<iuifed tor each svhwl district 
an amount equal to the hval tax collections on a six-tenths of a mill levy on 
the actual vakiation, 

V The basis for dctcf niinin); teaching units is slightly difTerejil for the 
cicfncntarv and the high schcxil. In the elementary school, the one-teacher 
school is one unit; schools enrolling 135 pupils or less arc allowed two tearh- 
ing units for the first forty pupils and one aiiditional unit for each ailditional 
thirty-two pupils. Schools enrolling more than 1^5 pupils are allowed one teach- 
uig unit for each twenty sc-vcn pupils in average daily attendance. 

4, A district may not receive a larger sum '\u state aid than the amount of 
the excess of tli^ total c\jKnditure for whcKjl purjH>ses alwc the aggregate of 
the amount u hich would result from a tax of five mills on tlie actual valuation 
of the taxable projvrty an<! the other f^nhhc money ap(X)ftioned to the district. 

I'he Maryland plan luis \\ c following main provisions: 

I. The state works out a mmimum salary scnedule for a given munlrer of 
principals and teachers. 

1. Legal provisions require that not less than 24 fKn enf of the sc hool hudget, 
excluding trans{>ortation, debt service, and capita! outlay, shall Ik* spent for 
purposes other than teachers' saLries, ITius^ 76 }>ercent of the hudget excluding 
trans|.x>rtation, debt service, and capital outlay, is calculated. To that amount 
is added the total cost of trans[.X'>rtation, <lebt service, and capital outlay. This 
latter total constitutes the accepted minimum p/ogram for the current o(K*ration 
of the schools. 

7^. The state alhvafes to each county (Maryland has the county un:t plan) 
equalization funds sufficient to equal the difTerencr between the cost of the 
minimum program and a 5.1 mill \ocA tax levy plus all other state aid not 
considered as equalization aid. 

14j 



If all of the foity-cighr states were to equahzc educational opporttinities 
fully or ccnnpletcly within their respective borders, as indicated in the 
previous paragraph, equalization ()f educational opportunities for the 
children thruout ihc nation would be far from an actual realization. The 
federal government has a responsibility for tbe finnncial .support of the 
schcK>ls. 

If the federal gt^vcrnmcnt equalized educational opi^^rtunities among 
the forty^-ight states, which is necessary in a complete equalization pro- 
gram, ii would distribute to the states enough money to equalize educa- 
tional op}K)rtunltif's up to the national eciualizntion level. Funds would lie 
distributed on the basis of the educational need in the states as measured 
by some index, such as average daily attendance and tiie relative abihty 
of the states to sup^xtrt their sch(K)ls oi!t of their own state and Uxal tax 
resources. 

PROBLl-M ^O. ARE STAIT. AND l-KOKRAL H'NDS FOR BtHl.DlNCS NKCF^SSARY ? 

The sch(x)l plant (buiUling and gri)unds) has a more significant rela- 
tion to an educational program than generally realized. Hundreds of conv 
munitics thruout the nation are attempting to carry on a program of educa- 
tion in sch(X)l buildings diat are unsafe, unsanitary, and unappealing in 
their general api>earancc. The majority of school buildii\gs thruout the 
nation are heated on schcx)l grounds that are far tcK> small to meet the 
need in mcxlern education, {xx>rly planned, and with very little landscap- 
ing. Yet, in those same buildings teachers generally accept as ol>jectives of 
the school the development of gcxxl health and health habits, s^ifety educa- 
tion, and an appreciation of beauty. The contradiction is almost self- 
evident, Schwlwork cannot be done well in a buiUHng that is a fire hazard 
or dilapidated: or a building that has lutle api^eal to the imagination of 
pupils, teachers, and citizens of the community. 

As [x>inted out in Problem No. 26, these facts indicate the inadcxiuate 
school building situaticHi which exists at the present time: 

1. One million fpur humlied thousand pupils attend Sihool in buildings 
condemned as unsanitary or unsafe. 

2. Another million children attend schot>l in tenijX)rary quarter?; such as 
Uxlge halls, stores, churches, theaters, and tents. 

^. An additional 500,000 attend school only a half day due to the lack of 
school buildings. 

The information which follows throws ailditional light on the sch(X>l 
building problem. 

1. 'Hie total schcxil <ieht in the nation as a whole is more than |^.ooo,ooo,ooi^ 
or almost twice the annual cost for the ctirrent exjx-nse of the schools. 

2. Reliable estimates are that America now needs at least $S()o.ooo.ooo an 
nually to bring school building conditions up to a reasonably adequate level. 

fM9l 



For a number of years during the jx>stwar fxriod a larger amount than that 
should he ^ycni in order to take up the lag in school building construction. 

Ati adequate progrnfn of financial sup(x>rt for school building construc- 
tion will do two things: (i) finance the program adequately and eco- 
nomically: jnd (2) provide funds for every school district at the lime 
those hinds are needed, llie traditional plan for financing schwl building 
construction is for the Icx'al schcx)l district to pay the total cost. This usually 
is done thru a Ixnul issue in which the maturity date is spread over a 
quarter of a century. Complete information is ncH available to show the 
extent of refinancing or renewing of such bonds. It is commonly recog- 
nized by students of this subject that many school l>onds are renewed for 
an additional period of years. The net result of this whole plan is that 
interest on school bcinds for building purpcjses generally exceeds the total 
cost of the building. Certainly, a better plan should l>e worked out. 

The voters in most school districts will not approve a IkmuI issue except 
in prosf>erous times. Thus, school building construction goes forward at 
a very uneven pace. This violates the principle that (unds for schcK)l build- 
ing construction should be available at the time the funds are needed, 

Comnleie Icxal su[T|;x>ft of j^chool building construction means that 
property owners carry the total burden since the pro{>erty tax is the only 
major tax that can be Icvicxl and collected efficiently by IcKal (;ificials. The 
use of state and federal funds meati5 spreaditig the burden ol cc^st justly 
and fairly to the shoulders of all tax[iayers. 

Seven states give state aid for ^ch<X)l building consti action. I his shows 
that slate aid for capital outlay can be administered e/Tectively. Other 
states should see the merits of the plan and s<ilve the madeqiiacics of the 
school binlduig conditions. 

PKObl.KM ^I. WKS EQl AlJ/ATiON TSKK ] ROM TUr UICM TO All) THE inx>P ? 

Those familiar with the history it{ sch(x>I finance n ill readily recognize 
that the question of whether or not eqiiali/aticni means taking moi'ey awjy 
from the wenlihicr sch^^ols .ind giving it to the fxiorer ScIkkjIs is a question 
frec]uently encf>untcrcd in both lay and profession.!] circles. In fact, that 
question has at one tin}e or another in a mitnlxT ' i states split into factions 
those who favor gcKul schools and adec;uare school sU}>[X)rt. In this way, 
a lack of imderstanding of what actually happens in an equalization pro 
gram has i*ren a defmitc stumbhng bkxk to progress- 

If e<]ualization of Vilucatic/iial opportunity in final analvsis means 
t.iking tnoncy awav from the wealthier districts and giving it to the fXiorer 
schools, then etjuali/ation suncjiy raises the level of supfx)rt for the schfK^ls 
in certain districts l)ut lowers it pro(>ortionate]y in other districts. The net 
result o( that plan would be merely the shifting of sotne of the educational 
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opportunities from children in certain schw/ls to those in other schools, 
something of a levcling-ofT process in which the high s^xns are removed 
and the low points filled in. Under this trend of thought, a program, if 
pushed to complete equalization, would have all schools o}->erating on the 
same level, because if wc continue to take more and more funds away from 
the wealthier districts and give them to the jxx>rcr schcx>ls, the [%nnl 
■^ycntually would come whcrf. the support afTordcd all schcx>ls would Ik 
the same. 

In the second place, it could he {wssible that a program of equals: -tion 
actually docs not take any educational o}nx>rtunity from any child and. 
at the same time, definitely increases the op{x>rtunities of children in the 
poorer districts. In fact, this is the case in an acceptable equalization pro 

'Hie only major tax that can be successfully levied and collectetl by local 
taxing units is the property tax. For that reason, the property tax is left 
.solely or chiefly for the suptx^rt of local government in a numlvr of states. 
The state then relies on a number of taxes which it can administer sue 
ccssfully, such is the personal income tax and the general business tax; or a 
series o*' ousiness taxes, luxury taxes of various kinds, and the sales tax. 
State f .mds for education or for any other purpose then come from revenue 
collected from those taxes. Tlius, local ":htx)l supjxirt comes froiu the 
Ux-a! projKrty tax and state aid from other levies, usually other taxes. 

Under the foregoing condition, equalization docs not take funds from 
An\ school to give them to another school. Rather, equalization actually 
.e.Js the load of sup^xirt more evenly on the shoulders of al! taxpayers 
,11 the stale, thus placing school supp^irt on a broader and stronger tax 
li.is< . I his is one of the major iKnefits of equalization. 

PROBl-f-M ^2. DOES FEI)VJ<AL AID BRINC IKDF.KAI, (,(5NTKOI,- 

Fear of federal control over the scb(K>ls is today the m.ijor stumbling 
block to federal aid for e<lucation. and hence to the use of federal funds 
to e(]ualizc educational opportunities among the st.itcs. The vast majority 
of the American jieople laymen. Congressmen, and educators- -do not 
want to give up the traditional {X)licy of st.ite and local control over fhc 
sch(X)ls. 'Ilic control of education totiay. as well as during the past, rests 
chieflv and directlv in the hands of the parents in the kxal school district. 

Until the question of federal control of the schools is properly analyzed 
and answered by the Ameri^\.n people to such an extern that they feel 
that they have their feet firmly on solid ground in that respect, equaliz.i- 
tion of educational <ip[wrtunitics for nr:ii()ns of American children each 
generation will fx- at Ixrst onlv a tlrcam for the future. 'Hu- people refuse 
to risk kisini; direct control over the sch<K)ls. No other question in the 
equaliz-uitm of educational opjxjrtunitics is as important as a clear under- 
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standing of tht st'par.uioii of federal aid and federal control of education. 

According to one point of view, federal control of education will 
invariably g(» with a federal equalization program, or any tyjx- of federal 
aid for education. Those who hold th.u |X)int »>f view prop)se two argu- 
rnents: (i) "He who pays the fiddler will call the tune." (i) Since the 
federal go%erninent exercises control over the Smith-Hughes Act and 
.similar educational aid. it should or would do likewise over the educational 
prograii' if aided. 

According to another point of view, federal control does not necessarily 
follow federal aid, in fact, does not necti tc» follow unless the provisicMis 
giving control actually are written into the legislation granting tlie aid. 
During the longest jH'riod of our national life, thi federal government gave 
funds for the general sup[K)rt of the schools without exercising any Unm of 
control over the schc.;ls. Support was given without any strings being tied. 

Research has indicated that if federal funds be given to the states for 
the support of the schools according to a rnatliematical form ila ba.sed .k; 
the educational needs and the relative tax raising ability of the resfXMi .e 
states, federal ctmtrol over education wouUi be automatically prevei 
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